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REVELATIONS OF WALL-STREET : 


BEING THE HISTORY OF CHARLES ELIAS PAREINSON, 





BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF ST. LEGER. 





* Mislike me not for my complexion.’ — Mzrcuant or Venice. 
PART THE LAST, 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


THE next day was Sunday. I rose, dressed myself mechanically, and went 
down to breakfast. I was suffering from no sharp sensations. A dull, heavy, 
muffled pang, at regular intervals, took the place of the usual nervous, ener- 
getic action of the heart. Literally 7¢ seemed to be broken. 

So much were Alice and Matilda impressed by the change in me, that nei- 
ther ventured to ask for an explanation. The younger children shared magnet- 
ically in the feeling. What a silent table! How different from our usual 
cheerfulness and hilarity ! 

At the proper hour, we all started for church. I thought the placid face 
of the old clergyman looked more benevolent and tranquil than ever. He is at 
rest, at rest, I said to myself. ‘Shall J ever be at rest ?’ 

The services did not attract my attention, until the text was announced. It 
was as follows: 

‘The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who 
~ ean bear ?’ 

‘My friends,’ said the old minister, ‘the translation of a part of this verse 
from the Hebrew is not felicitous. Let me improve it by another rendering. 
‘The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit — what 
shall sustain it?’ That is the question I propose to answer this morning. 

‘The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity! What a statement of the 
power, and might, and pride of the human race! Ah! yes; the spirit will 
sustain against all infirmity; it will carry man resolute and undaunted midst 
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fire and sword ; through perils by land and by water ; through misfortunes and 
calamities ; through contests, troubles, and dangers; midst disease and pesti- 
lence ; and it may even nerve him to meet death itself with dignity and com- 
posure. 

‘But if man’s spirit falters; if the day comes ‘when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble,’ if a wound is inflicted here,’ (he laid his hand on his 
heart,) ‘what is to be done? The form of the question in the text implies that 
there can be no help from within. Physically, a man cannot support himself 
by his own weight. Neither can the spirit receive support through its own 
power.’ 

The venerable man went on to show how only the ‘Faruer of our spirits’ 
can heal the wounds of the spirit. That it is not until man is brought into 
direct communion with his Maker, that he is armed at all points, and proof 
against whatever may happen. 

I have no design to give even an abstract of the discourse, but only to con- 
vey the leading paramount idea. I listened entranced. Every word seemed 
prepared for me, directed toward me. 

By degrees, as he proceeded, I felt a sense of relief steal over me. The ac- 
tion of the heart resumed its healthful pulsation. By a sort of instinctive 
effort, I ejaculated in a low tone, ‘Gop help me!’ 


I went out with the rest of the congregation, a happy, cheerful man. The 
children felt the change, and acted accordingly ; they were cheerful too. But 
no explanation was asked. All seemed more than content that I was myself 
again. 

CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

Monpay morning I resumed my labors in the street, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb my serenity. Now, not one of the four worthies whom I have 
mentioned cared a jot whether I was honest or not, Neither would Frink ever 
stop to inquire the character of a man who brought him a note to shave. I 
knew, however, that my reputation had been greatly injured by the report of 
my arrest. It had the effect to ostracise me to a certain extent, but it did not 
interfere with my every-day drudgery. 

In a few days I told Alice and Matilda what had become of the savings- 
bank money. I narrated the whole story. My daughter was only happy that 
the money had been kept for this very crisis, and tears stood in her eyes at the 
thought of what I had undergone. Matilda was in a rage. She declared she 
would not have paid the man a cent, the sordid, contemptible creature; she 
would lie in prison all her life first. Why did I allow the scoundrel to frighten 
me? As to Devine, he ought to be hung —he would be hung. She wondered 
I could have been so misled; why did I have any thing to do with such a 
wretch ? 

In the midst of all this Warren came in. 

‘Tell him about it, Alice,’ said Matilda. 

Alice looked a little confused. She glanced at Warren, then at me. 

‘Yes, tell him,’ cried Warren, smiling. 
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‘I think J can repeat the story better than Alice,’ said I. 

So I told the whole over again. Warren listened attentively. ‘I have heard 
of this Devine,’ he said. ‘He is an arrant knave, very ingenious and adroit. If 
you attempt to arrest him, he would be ready with straw-bail, and would swear 
you out of it in the end. But we will do one thing — stop the payment of the 
note. This may drive the scoundrel into a compromise before it falls due.’ 

During this conversation, I observed what I had never before noticed, a certain 
degree of confidence between Alice and Warren. I thought a moment. Why 
did not Matilda, who was usually impulsive and ready, open the note-subject ? 
Why did she call on Alice ? 

I experienced a feeling of satisfaction at the thought that the two were be- 
coming interested in each other. Warren had now been admitted to the bar, 
and was struggling with might and main to get into practice. I had no fears for 
his success, as I looked at his resolute countenance, and ample forehead, and 
thought what he had already achieved for himself, and how. What a happiness, 
could I see Alice, dutiful, self-sacrificing Alice, married to such a man! What a 
contrast to that puny, insignificant Havens! Charley, too, who, as his health 
was delicate, became the more nice in his appreciation, was greatly attached to 
Warren. Anna liked him. Matilda liked him. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTE. 


So the months sped away. I continued at my servile work in Wall-street 
drudging, toiling, slaving on. I made very few new acquaintances, while occa- 
sionally old ones died or disappeared. I thus became more and more isolated. 
As years passed, the inconveniences of age increased. I was now the oldest 
man in the street who employed himself in just my business. I seemed to 
have taken poor Downer’s place, and presume I was called ‘Old Parkinson,’ as 
he was called ‘Old Sol.’ I began to find that I could not run about as readily 
as in former years. In ascending a flight of stairs, I had to stop at the top and 
take breath. In going up and down town, I was forced frequently to ride. 

Two or three young men had latterly introduced themselves to my consti- 
tuents, and threatened by their superior activity, and by being very unscrupu- 
lous, to supplant me. All this told very hard on me. But I nevertheless 
worked cheerfully on, grateful for life and health, happy if I might only sup- 
port those who were dependent on me. 


In August, 1857, came the Monster ‘ Crisis.’ Unlike the Monster ‘ Cholera,’ 
‘Crisis’ sprang fiercely at the rich, seizing them by the throat, tapping the 
jugular, making instant depletion of wealth. This time it came suddenly. 
Bankers, and brokers, and merchants at Newport, and Saratoga, and Sharon, 
and Cape May, were telegraphed to fly home and save themselves. They did 
fly home to find themselves not worth saving. What a fluttering! what a 
commotion! After that what changes! Those who occupied first seats mov- 
ing down to the lowest benches. The old tale again, with renewed severity. 
I looked on. Twice I had been through similar scenes. Now I was impreg- 
nable. I had no friend or relative whose fortune was about to be lost. The 
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storm swept high. The humble, who had little to be anxious about, suffered 
no apprehensions. I was glad that Warren was not in any pursuit where the 
crisis could visit him. But a great many of my old acquaintances went down. 
Among these was the man who refused to credit my explanation about the 
note, and who caused my arrest. He was swept completely away. Screwtight 
and Company, and Gripeall, both went by the board. Iam almost sorry to 
say, so did Oilnut. This bland creature had speculated largely in certain 
manufactures, which adverse affairs knocked completely in the head. He 
made a bad failure. My people were of a different stamp. It is true they 
lost a great deal of money, but then they had it to lose. From all I could 
learn, Frink sunk about fifty thousand dollars, not a large sum considering the 
amount he had invested, an evidence of the caution with which he operated. 
I will say one thing for Frink, I never saw a man lose money with such perfect 
nonchalance. He would work an hour with real concern to save or make a 
sixpence; and he would hear the loss of ten thousand dollars with entire 
equanimity. 

Bank stock made a terrific tumble. Some fell over thirty per cent. Here 
was a rare chance for those who had money to buy with; for in a year the 
broken paper would be tinkered up, or in some way patched together, and the 
stock go back to the old figure.* 

It seemed strange enough to me to be standing by, looking at all these 
changes. Even as I had been obliged to sell our house and furniture, so they 
who were lately so rich, some of them old acquaintances, others comparatively 
new men, were obliged to sell theirs. Some of these individuals exhibited re- 
markable cordiality toward me. They would stop and shake hands, and affect 
much candor in speaking of their failure, as if they would say: ‘We are now 
one of you, and we may as well talk it all over.’ 

Meanwhile my own special work went on as usual, with the difference that 
I had to run longer and later, and for less pay. By degrees my rent got in ar- 
rear. The landlord, by virtue of my punctuality for so many years, was leni- 
ent, but I could not expect him to wait forever. Petty debts began to accumu- 
late, incurred as a matter of necessity, with the hope that some fortunate day’s 
work might sweep them off. But the fortunate days grew more and more in- 
frequent, and the petty debts larger. I earned and paid as fast as I could, but 
it was evident that sooner or later I must go down. I was like a man strug- 
gling for life against a strong current, and gradually weakened by its force. 
Still I managed to go through that winter. As I look back to it, I can hardly 
say how. I sok one or two valuable articles from my house, and some choice 
books from my library, and so we kept on. 


* Ovr banks could not go into immediate liquidation at any time, and return more than half their 
capital to the stock-holders. This is of little consequence, since such an occurrence will never happen, for 
it presupposes a general liquidation of the whole mercantile community. Occasionally a bank gets a black- 
eye, is forced to settle up, and rarely pays over fifty cents on a dollar, often much less. The fact is, the 
banks represent the commercial interests. They are really special partners in the business of each one 
of their customers, and suffer accordingly. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 


Ir was a pleasant day in the month of September, 1858. I am brought to 
this period after encountering the same wretched routine which I have already 
described too often. Two quarters’ rent remained due upon my house, and we 
are running into the third. The landlord has kindly but decidedly announced 
that we must prepare to vacate the premises in time for the Fall demand. 
There is no help for it, we must go. My own health begins to fail. This in- 
cessant, ever-present, never-ending anxiety, coupled with too much hard work, 
tells severely on me. But my spirit is tranquil, my mind serene, my heart 
strong. 

It was a pleasant day in the month of September. I had started somewhat 
earlier than usual, thinking to walk the entire way home. I proceeded slowly 
up Broadway to its junction with the Fifth Avenue, and thence along that 
street of palaces. Not a trace of the last year’s disasters could be noticed. It 
seemed to me that the carriages were more numerous than ever, the liveries 
more gaudy. This part of the town had been built up since I moved from my 
old home. In fact, we began to find ourselves almost within the fashionable 
precincts. Expensive houses had gone up in the adjacent streets and several 
near us in our own. Indeed, our landlord had more than once spokén of taking 
down the simple structure in which we lived, and the two adjoining ones, and 
erecting buildings more in accordance with the present surroundings. 

While I pursued my walk along the avenue, a barouche drove by and 
stopped a little beyond me. Just as I reached it, Henrietta Stevenson — now 
Mrs. Havens — descended, followed by a fashionably-dressed young woman, 
very affected, who put on a great variety of airs as she shook her dress into 
shape after reaching the side-walk. 

Mrs. Havens stopped short on seeing me; offering her hand, she exclaimed : 
‘Why, Mr. Parkinson, is it possible this is you? What a long time since we 
have met. Don’t wait for me, Maria,’ to the supercilious article who stood by 
her. ‘Do you know, Mr. Parkinson, I have been thinking of you all the morn- 
ing? You never could guess why. Won't you come in a moment, I want to 
speak with you.’ 

She led the way'into her fine house, purchased since her marriage, and 
newly furnished. Entering the front-parlor, she asked me to be seated. 

‘Now,’ she said, assuming a confidential tone, ‘I am going to tell you some- 
thing strange. Do you remember—oh! years ago, so many years ago it 
seems to me—one day, after calling at your house in Broadway, that you put 
me in the carriage, and just as I was driving off I saw a strange-looking little 
girl staring so fiercely at me that it nearly took my breath away? No, you 
do n’t know that ; but do you not recollect I asked you to speak to her and 
find out if she wanted any thing ; and do you remember how she looked and 
how saucily she answered ?’ 

I began to feel not a little curious to know what was coming, but I replied 
quietly: ‘ Yes, I recollect it.’ 

‘Now, will you, believe it, Mr. Parkinson, I saw that same girl yesterday.’ 
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‘Well.’ 

‘The same girl, grown up into a young lady, a beautiful young lady.’ 

‘ But is there any thing surprising in that ?’ 

‘Wait till you hear me through. Yes, grown up into a very, very beauti- 
ful young lady ; only the eyes were just the same, just as fierce, just as cruel, 
and she looked at me so.’ 

Mrs. Havens here nearly gave way to hysterics, but somehow, I could not 
feel any great alarm on her account. I sat calmly waiting to hear if sho had 
any thing more to add. 

At that moment a pretty little child, just beginning to walk, toddled into 
the room, followed by its nurse. 

‘The dear little creature. That ’s my Hetty, Mr. Parkinson,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Havens, rising. ‘She is a little angel. What could I do without her ?’ and 
she caressed the child. ‘ Now you can take her, nurse.’ 

‘The fact is,’ she continued, ‘I was so nervous I did not sleep a wink all 
night.’ 

‘But really I am at a loss to discover the reason of so much excitement.’ 

‘I cannot tell, and that’s what distresses me so. It has excited me —I 
am excited, and I cannot help it,’ and she began to cry. 

It seemed very extraordinary, that scene. Of course I was now certain that 
it was Matilda Hitchcock whom Mrs. Havens had encountered. But how ex- 
traordinary the effect on her! 

‘I do not know, my dear Mr. Parkinson,’ she continued, ‘ what is the 
matter with me. I never shall be as happy as I was in old times. You have 
no idea how miserable I am — indeed you have not.’ 

I was desirous to avoid any confidential communication, but I began to sus- 
pect that Mrs. Havens was not so happy in her domestic relations as she had 
anticipated ; that, coupled with some such misfortune, she was experiencing the 
usual heart-vacancy which her wealth and consequent inactivity of mind and 
body sensibly increased. In this way I accounted for her fits of nervous de- 
pression and susceptibility. In one of these moods she had seen Matilda and 
recognized her. That was a little extraordinary to be sure, but I had myself 
discovered the identity, which was just as remarkable. The fact is, it was not 
easy, after seeing Matilda once, to forget her. On this particular occasion she 
had doubtless thrown the whole force of her passionate nature into the look 
she gave to the fashionable denizen of the avenue, and this seemed to me a 
natural explanation of the matter. 

Mrs. Havens rallied. ‘Excuse me, Mr. Parkinson, but you seem to be such 
an old friend — such a good friend — that I feel relieved to tell you about this, 
I see so little of you. Why doesn’t Alice come and see me? Anna has 
grown up now, I suppose? Charley, my little favorite, is almost a man by this 
time ?’ 

She ran on in this style a few minutes, until I rose to leave. I really did 
not know what to say to her. Fortunately, she talked so fast it was not neces- 
sary for me to say any thing. 

Just as I was going, she rang the bell. 
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‘Not quite yet, Mr. Parkinson. You will taste a glass of sherry. I recol- 
lect Madeira used to be your favorite, but Frederick says Madeira is a myth 
now, and I can only offer you sherry.’ 

I stopped and drank wine with this spoiled child of fortune, this nervous, 
fidgety, handsome woman. Glad to make my escape, I murmured a few 
words about not permitting herself to be excited. -I could see nothing to cause 
alarm, and so forth. The atmosphere inside sickened and oppressed me. Out- 
side I breathed freely, and hurried on my way, grateful that Alice and Anna 
had not grown up like Mrs. Havens. Yet wealth, or a foolish application of it, 
would have made them like her. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 


WE were all seated that same evening around our large table. I was read- 
ing the paper. Charley sat occupied with a book, Matilda was sewing, Alice 
was at the piano, and Anna teasing Warren, who was turning over the leaves 
of a volume which he was not permitted to read. Presently he laid it aside. 

‘There, now,’ said Anna, ‘you need not take it up any more. I don’t want 
you to read when you come here; I want you to talk.’ 

It was evident that Robert Warren was predccupied, for he only smiled in 
an absent manner, without saying a word. 

Presently he looked up and said: ‘ Matilda Hitchcock.’ 

‘Well, Sir.’ 

‘Do you know what was the Christian name of Mr. Walden, your father’s 
uncle ?’ 

‘ James.’ 

‘How long ago did he die?’ 

‘He died about six months before I was born ; I suppose you know how old 
I am?’ 

‘He died after your father ?’ 

‘The week after. He never heard of pa’s death.’ 

‘What did you ever learn about his will?’ 

‘Nothing, except that he left all his property to a distant relation.’ 

‘What more did you hear ?’ 

‘Now, Robert Warren, please do n’t be a fool. What more did I hear, you 
ask. I’ve just said all this happened before I was born.’ 

‘Oh! I thought your mother might have told you something about it.’ 

‘Well, that was all there was to tell, I suppose. Uncle died and left us 
nothing.’ 

‘So your mother told you ?’ 

‘So my mother told me.’ 

‘ And you were born six months afterward.’ 

‘I was born six months afterward. My mother told me that, too.’ 

‘You are sure his name was James?’ 

‘If by ‘his,’ you mean my father’s uncle, Mr. Walden, I am sure his name 
was James.’ 

‘Very strange.’ 
* What, the name ?’ 
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‘Oh! no.’ 

‘Strange that he should be called James ?’ 

‘ Nonsense.’ 

‘Now, Robert Warren, tell me why you ask these questions ? ’ 

‘Oh! nothing ; just to satisfy my curiosity.’ 

* About what ?’ 

‘Why, about the matter generally.’ 

‘Well, I hope it is satisfied.’ 

‘Not altogether, but I suppose I have got all that I can out of you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ chimed in Anna. 

Warren smiled. 

‘Make him tell, papa,’ said Anna. 

I confess I was wondering quite as much as she. I smiled, too, and said 
nothing. 

‘Come here, Alice, and make him explain,’ cried Anna. 

‘Oh! he’s only rehearsing,’ said Matilda ; ‘pray let him alone. If the 
fellow thinks he can learn how to examine and cross-examine a witness by 
practising on me, I am quite willing he should.’ 

This provoked no reply from Warren. He continued silent and abstracted, 
and in a little while took his leave. 

‘Really, what could he mean ?’ continued Anna, as Warren left the room. 

‘How can I tell?’ said Matilda, pettishly, ‘unless it means he’s a fool.’ 


‘Well, I shall not give it up so. I will have it out of him next time he 
comes, and Alice shall help me. Charlie, do n’t you feel interested ?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ said Charlie, looking up from his book ; ‘ but then you know I 
am not quite so excitable as you are, and I am willing to wait.’ 

‘Bravo! Charlie,’ cried Matilda, ‘There’s a philosopher for you.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 


AnotHerR month passed away. We now come to the middle of October. 
Within a few days, several persons had called to see the house. I had paid 
the landlord forty-five dollars on account of the rent. It was the semi-annual 
interest on the fund of the two younger children invested by the court. There 
was still more than two quarters’ rent due, and the proprietor said he could 
not let it run on any longer in arrear. Every day I expected to hear that the 
house had been let and we,must go. Go where? The little debts due in the 
neighborhood began to annoy me. By that species of prescience which cre- 
ditors so often exhibit, it was now very generally understood I was reduced to 
extremities. 

It was Saturday morning, and several-little sums had to be paid that after- 
noon, or we must go without our Sunday’s marketing. As I was leaving the 
house, Alice told me that the servant-girl wanted a part of her month’s wages. 
I hurried to my office. I hoped I should find some calls already on my desk. 
There were none. I went to half a dozen different places where I thought I 
should be most apt to find something to do, but no one just then required my 
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services. The sky seemed made of brass. Never had I been in such utter 
perplexity. 

As the day began to wear away, my anxiety increased. At length this idea 
came into my head. I would go to Mr. Frink and ask him to lend me five 
dollars! I had rendered him many little services, for which I received no com- 
pensation. Beside, he always appeared friendly. It was not unusual for me 
to go and spend a few minutes with him, even if I had no note to take in, for 
he sometimes gave me valuable information about paper. So I clambered up 
to his little room to try the experiment. 

Mr. Frink was in, engaged as usual with his check-book. After a few 
minutes he looked up at me over his spectacles and said: ‘How do you do?’ 

Thereupon a rather pleasant conversation ensued, for Mr. Frink, when he 
had nothing else to do, was fond of hearing himself talk, especially as his 
listeners were very sure to agree with him, whatever he said. 

The usurer had no commands for me on the present occasion, and as the 
longer he talked the more unready I felt to broach my subject, I determined to 
do so abruptly. 

Taking advantage of a pause in his remarks, I said: ‘Mr. Frink, I have 
been unfortunate to-day in my attempts to make a little money, and [ want you 
to lend me five dollars.’ , 

Mr. Frink immediately commenced again at his check-book, saying at the 
same time, in his ordinary monotonous tone: ‘I never go into any such trans- 
actions.’ 

‘I know you do not,’ I replied ; ‘but I thought, under the circumstances, 
you might possibly accommodate me with this small sum.’ - 

‘Oh! it’s out of my line; I don’t do any of that sort of business.’ 

‘I suppose not. Good morning.’ 

I went back to my desk. Alice was standing by it as I entered. 

‘Papa,’ she whispered, ‘Mr. Hoyt has sent in word that he has rented the 
house, and will want possession on Monday.’ 

‘Very well, I will see to it. Now go right home again, my child.’ 

She departed, and I sank into a chair stunned and helpless. After a few 
minutes I rose and proceeded with uncertain steps as far as Broadway. I then 
‘turned and walked slowly the whole length of Wall-street to the river. There 
I entered a ferry-boat, crossed and recrossed, while I stood against the railing 
where I might be exposed to the full sweep of the air. Landing, I retraced my 
steps, entered my office again, and sat down, leaning my head upon my hand. 

It was past three o’clock. All the other inmates of the office had left for 
home. Suddenly the door opened with a jerk. 

‘Charles E. Parkinson !’ 

IT looked up. It was the post-man, already standing near me. 

‘Two cents.’ 

He left a letter, received the money, and was off in a twinkling. 

I took the letter in my hand and looked at it carefully. The post-mark was 
illegible, the hand-writing unfamiliar. I suppose I held it five minutes before 

I opened it. Then, not without some tremor, I broke the seal. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO JOHN BROWN’S MOUNTAIN. 


Waite John Brown was planning his ‘Attack upon the Virginians,’ the 
writer was intent upon his yearly pilgrimage to the peak of the loftiest moun- 
tain that overlooks Brown’s grave. His excursion and that of Brown occur- 
ring about the same time, the one from and the other to the mountain, has 
induced the present writer to make an effort to link his name with that of the 
Hero of Harper’s Ferry. He hopes that while Brown and his fame find rest 
in a grave, at the mountain’s foot, his own reputation, starting from that point, 
may not there find its grave. The attempt is a bold one, having no other rea- 
son for itself than such as a quiet walk through the woods in autumn, and a 
view from the best stand-point of the Adirondack mountains affords. To the 
reader the attempt may indicate an over-confident spirit ; yet if he goes not to 
the mountain with the writer, he may allow the mountain to come to him. 

Achates and I started from a point sixty miles north of Whiteface moun- 
tain, where the Northern New-York Rail-road cuts a lane through the woods. 
We had a compass and a rifle; and Achates carried under his arm a small va- 
lise, in which were packed a few pounds of flour, a lump of tallow, a little salt, 
and a piece of tin. The tin was our kitchen furniture, and in the hands of 
Achates —a good master of the camp — very serviceable. 

Our first day’s march was ten miles, through the woods, guided by com- 
pass ; and, although August had not yet left us, we found it cool camping 
without a blanket. 

Before sun-rise next morning we reached a small circular pond, from which 
the white fog was raising, and on which we floated out upon a raft, which some 
wanderer had left in this solitude. At the inlet, we found the trout very hun- 
gry, and collected in such numbers that several were caught by my hook, with- 
out baiting. In the afternoon we crossed a rugged chain of hills to Ingraham 
Pond, where by good fortune stood a small shanty, from which a foot-path led 
toward the west. We resolved to spend a day at this shanty, wishing to 
rest on Sunday. It was a good place for a good day. A small boat near 
by, like the shanty, seemed not to have been disturbed since the previous, 
year. 7 

A Sabbath in the woods in summer is ever so still and calm, that it seems 
the only place to spend it well. Hardly a breath rippled the lake, or waved 
the dark forest that rose upon the hill-side beyond. Only the cry of the loon, 
as he floated past our camp, disturbed the Sabbath stillness. 

I never felt more fully than on the evening of this golden day, as the sun 
went down, the meaning of that line of Gray’s: 


‘And all the air a solemn stillness holds.’ 
Next morning I was roused by a whisper in my ear, telling me there were 
‘deer in the lake!’ Taking my rifle, I went carefully to the shore. The fog 


was rising into an atmosphere, pure as the purest; and I could only sit and 
watch the fleecy vapor rising from the water, and resting against the black 
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spruce, that bordered the lake, and wait for the deer to come into the bay again, 
for they had now retreated into the bushes. For half-an-hour I waited, think- 
ing of the fine ride by moonlight upon the lake, of the evening before, when 
whole volleys of echoes came back to me from the hills, answering fo the notes 
of ‘Pleyel’s Hymn,’ and ‘ Plaintive Martyrs ;’ and of the long reach of water, 
and the low mountain beyond, behind which the moon was stealing up among 
the thin clouds, and throwing its beams aslant, gilding the boughs of the dark 
fir-trees, and making every thing seem like Puck and the fairies. The deer did 
not come, so I laid down my rifle, and wandered idly along the shore. I 
stepped out from the bushes, and walked along a fallen tree that reached over 
the water. My foot slipped, and I thought I should fall in, but I did not; 
when suddenly I heard a rustle in the bushes, and saw a pair of sharp, long 
ears among the leaves, while a deer pushed her head out a moment after, to 
see what was going on. She looked very amiable, but when I thought of my 
rifle, | am afraid that I did not. So I went back, and told Achates ; and when 
I mentioned the ears, he looked at mine in a way that I thought impolite. 

After a breakfast without venison, we followed the foot-path until near noon, 
when it brought us to a settlement, from which there was a path leading south- 
ward, among the mountains. We were to follow a road eight miles before 
coming to the path that would take us, if we followed it, away to the west, 
and then back by a circuitous route to the neighborhood of Whiteface. We 
found the road very lonely, almost without a traveller, or a house by the road- 
side ; yet, as our route was new to us, it was full of interest. We saw the 
bend in the road, with the sign showing where a man had been murdered ; and 
a little farther on came to a fisherman’s hotel, where I asked fora glass of 
water. While a boy was gone to the spring, an old and long gray-bearded 
man, carrying a rifle, and leading a dog, came along the road from the south. 
He told me he was a hunter from the Saranac Lakes, ‘and knew all about the 
woods.’ Soon a young man came from the house to where we were talking. 
He too was a hunter, and had very fine flowing sandy beard, and a head that 
certainly did look like Shakspeare’s. Don’t laugh —’t was the Chandos por- 
trait exactly. The hunters began a game of ‘brag,’ which was very entertain- 
ing ; one had hunted eight years in the Adirondack, whereupon and immedi- 
ately the other had hunted nine; the gray-beard’s dog was very uncommon 
after a deer, the sandy-beard thought it a pity the dog had but one eye, when 
gray-beard affirmed that — ‘You can see two when he is on a track.’ The 
young man had a new double-barrel, cap-lock rifle, but the old man had ‘no 
opinion’ of cap-locks, and never saw one that did not miss fire, generally ; his 
worn flint-lock, that was a ‘ leetle out of order, just now, but was going to be 
fixed,’ was the true gun. The gray-beard made a point of the fact, that his dog 
had driven a white deer into the water, a few days before ; but when they came 
to talk of the different waters, as they called the lakes, he failed almost en- 
tirely, and in the end Shakspeare, in a very good-natured way, completely tri- 
umphed. 

Soon after leaving the hotel, we came to the path, which we found grown 
up with bushes and grass, and showing no trace of having been travelled for 
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along time. As we entered upon it, we had a view of the mountains to the 
south, around Loon lake. They were quite near to our line of march, and at 
every opening in the trees, I saw them rising dark and grand against the even- 
ing sky. The forest of black spruce which clothes their sides, gives a wild- 
ness and sombreness to the view that adds very much to the effect. There 
was a green valley between us and the range, and in this stood skeleton pines, 
their white and lofty trunks and withered arms brought into strange relief 
against the dark bases of the mountains. As the sun went down, we encamped 
by a stream, where I found a tolerable fishing-place, which afforded an addition 
to our supper. 

Our camp was a cold one, and all night long, as it seemed to me, I watched 
the moon sailing in the burnished sky ; yet I presume I was asleep most of the 
time, as I only saw her near the zenith. Previous experience had taught me 
that Achates was right when he said, that a tired man in the woods may sleep 
four hours, and not know it. 

In the morning, as we passed over a little hill, we saw the long lines of sil- 
ver dividing the green forest of spruce and pine, where the mist was riding 
from the water-courses, and in the broad valley it rested, like a silver sea, in 
which the mountains seemed to float, like ice-bergs; only they were very 
black, and the outline did not melt softly away ; for the spruce tops are so 
sharply cut, that what we saw seemed more like saw-teeth than the faint line 
that divides a distant berg from the Arctic sky. 

All day we trudged on through a noble forest, which changed to hard tim- 
ber as we advanced ; and seemed very cheerful, after looking for some days 
upon the gloomiest ever-green that grows. We gained no look-out place dur- 
ing the day, and only the squirrels and jays broke the silence and monotony 
of travel. Near evening water was seen glimmering through the trees, on our 
left. We went to it, and found a fine pond, clear as crystal, by which we en- 
camped. There were no fish jumping after the flies, and churning the water 
into bubbles, as we had seen at the other ponds, and not a nibble cheered my 
eager hook. During all this night’s weary hours, we had to endure a serenade 
of loons and owls that was truly wonderful. We did not mind the frogs, for, 
like every body else — poets included — we heard them as old friends ; but the 
hooting and screaming were new to me, while Achates, being a naturalist, found 
it not only novel, but a rare treat to hear so full a chorus of his favorites. 

During the next day, we had the same monotonous travel, passing Meacham 
Lake, where we found the trout the most abundant and largest we had yet 
seen. Late in the afternoon, we reached a settlement of five families. They 
had chosen this spot deep in the woods to settle, because here the fire had 
made for them a broad clearing of many hundred acres. These people kept a 
number of very fine deer-hounds, which insisted upon escorting us from the 
woods to the houses ; and by their deafening roar, poured into our very faces, 
informed the inhabitants that something had come out of the woods. On 
reaching the best-looking house in the place, I made an arrangement for a civil- 
ized supper ; and then went with Achates to look ata bear that was chained 
in the door-yard. Like all bears and bearesses in captivity, this one kept walk- 
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ing to-and-fro, so far as her chain would allow. Soon the children of the set- 
tlement came from the little school-house, near by, to play with the bear, and 
see the travellers. They called the bear Topsy, and one of the larger boys 
could play with her almost as freely as with a kitten. The naturalist gained a 
new idea here, in reference to the appetite of the Ursus Americanus, namely, 
that he is very fond of tobacco. They had given Topsy so much of the weed 
that they were afraid it would injure her wits; and yet when a plug was held 
toward her, she begged for it with a bleat like that of a calf half-weaned, and 
waiting for milking-time. The bear was only the beginning of the show, they 
had three little wild cats in the stable, which had hardly got their eyes open. 
After supper, we made five miles before dark, found a good camping-place, and 
slept soundly. 

The next day was almost eventless ; but on Saturday we found ourselves 
near Osgood Pond, where I had learned there lived a hermit, with whom I had 
resolved to become acquainted. Our path led us to the pond, and'to his cabin. 
As we approached, we saw the hermit, a white-haired old man, sitting in the 
open door, reading. I went alone to the house, and asked him to sell me a 
few ears of corn, from his garden, as I wished to camp near him, and remain 
over Sabbath. He was much pleased to see a stranger, and very ready to con- 
verse. He said the world had been a poor, broken world to him; his property 
and many of his friends were gone, and he was trying to find hope for a here- 
after. As the rain was now beginning to fall, which had for some days threat- 
ened us, we accepted the warm invitation to spend the Sabbath with the her- 
mit. The trout and small game we had brought with us, and the stores of our 
entertainer, with vegetables from the garden, gave us sumptuous fare. 

Sunday was a long, rainy day, yet to us a very pleasant one. The cry of 
the lonely loon was our Sabbath-bell. We feasted and talked of all matters, 
political and religious; and all the events of our lives were deemed for the 
time common property. The hermit showed us the ‘mock gold,’ he had found 
among the mountains, and compared it with a lump of the real, sent to him 
from California. He had a shadow of a hope that some of his own gatherings 
would prove to be gold. I had seen much of this metal before, sometimes 
pieces ; but more generally of that variety which flashes in small particles 
among the grains of sand in the bottom of a spring, as we stoop to drink the 
pure waters of the Adirondacks. It would have been wrong to have puzzled 
the hermit with a dissertation upon sulphates, and yellow mica, even if I had 
known how. I declined also to converse much with him upon the result of his 
religious experience, which he summed up by saying, that a certain very hot 
place was in his view growing smaller every year, and having less influence 
with the people. There was one point where he had me at an advantage, and 
even the naturalist could not help me out; for he had composed a poem in 
imitation of Milton, which I must write out for him, as it was only in his mem- 
ory. Thanks to phonography, I made quick work of it; and by rare good 
luck was not quite compelled to express an opinion of its merits, or say that I 
would see it published. The hermit was so kind and good a man that at least 
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one of his best lines should see the light. If I publish them, however, it must 
be in the ‘new light’ newspaper, in which it was his ambition to appear. 

On Monday morning, we left our friend, who could not conceal his regret, 
at such a time, for the lonesome days he had spent, and his dread of those to 
come. Our course was now bending toward the east, and we had yet thirty 
miles to the mountain before us. Our way was along the edge of a broad val- 
ley, beyond which rose the dark mountains; and loftiest of them all was 
Whiteface, whose rugged peak tore the thin white clouds sailing over him. 
September had been ushered in with a keen frost, which had changed the color 
of the foliage of the red maple and beech, and spots of scarlet and yellow gave 
variety to the green of the forest. 

At evening we were five miles from the mountain. As darkness came on, 
the sky became suddenly overcast, and we looked anxiously for shelter. We 
came at last to a little log cabin, with a single window. The light through the 
panes looked cheerful, and a merry song came out, as if to welcome us. Here 
I found a family of warm-hearted Irish people, who were ready to do all in 
their power to accommodate us. We passed the night very much to the grati- 
fication of the inmates of this humble abode, whom we found to consist of a 
multitude of others beside the Irelanders. At eight o'clock next morning, we 
reached the foot of the mountain. The sky gave promise of a fair day, for only 
bright clouds trailed their shadows along the tops of the forest-trees that 
clothed the sides of the range. An hour's climbing brought us to the top ofa 
ridge, which forms a shoulder to the mountain. Along the line of this ridge, 
we intended to ascend to the base of the rocky peak or cone. At noon we 
had reached such.an elevation that the clouds began to race overhead at an ap- 
parent rate never seen farther down. Soon we had glimpses of the landscape 
below, and of the dark mountain peaks around. An hour later, still laboring 
on, no cone appeared. It was long and hard climbing, until coming to an open 
space, the dark gray peak looking bold and near, stood out against the sky. 
We took the direction by compass, and pushed into the woods again. The 
spruce, which had been dwindling all the way, had now become no larger than 
bushes, and grew so close together that it was with great difficulty we could 
press our way through the matted branches. It was still a long pull to reach 
the peak ; for the boldness of the outline has a tendency to deceive in respect 
to distance. As we neared the top, the low forest was a mere wreck of trees ; 
we séemed to be tracing the path of a tornado. The air, which had all the 
time been growing cooler, now became severely cold. The wind was blowing 
strongly, and clouds swept rapidly past us. At length we reached the bare 
rock, and gained our first view. A dark cloud was settling over us, and shut 
in the prospect toward the west, where the sun was setting, leaving us almost 
in darkness. The edge of the cloud toward the east, was about half-a-mile dis- 
tant, and a little below us; along the edge the wind was ripping this vapor into 
a fringe, that changed continually as we looked. Below this was the bright 
landscape, shining in the mellow light of a September sunset. While we were 
in darkness, the vast black curtain was raised just enough to show us the 
brown fields, the forest rich with autumn hues, and far, far away Lake Champ- 
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lain, with its many islands; and still farther the clear outline of the Green 
Mountains, drawn against the sky. The cloud gradually settled, and soon we 
were enveloped in mist. The wind blew very hard, and it was with difficulty 
we clambered along the rocky ledge that led to the table-rock at the top. Just 
as we reached it, a small gray rabbit came running up the mountain ; and the 
report of my rifle, as I shot him, sounded no louder than the crack of a whip. 
The mist was so cold and penetrating, that we turned to go down the moun- 
tain, intending to camp, in the forest below. Just as we were leaving, we saw 
dimly through the fog a man coming toward us. He proved to be the guide to 
the mountain, who had during the summer made a path up its eastern side. 
He showed us an angle in the highest rock of the mountain, over which he had 
stretched a canvas covering. Here we were sheltered from the wind, and re- 
solved to pass the night, and wait the sun’s rising. The guide left us with his 
teeth chattering, and no wonder, for the air seemed like February. We went 
down the leeward side of the peak, took the dry dwarf-trees, and hauling them 
to the top, made a little fire, being sparing of fuel that cost us so much labor. 
As evening came on, there was a commotion in the mist and clouds that was 
wonderful to see. Torn and whirled in all directions, the clouds would some- 
times open, revealing a distant landscape bright with the golden light of au- 
tumn. A sudden rent toward the, south showed us Lake Placid, sleeping at 
the mountain’s foot, and reflecting in its glassy waters the trees upon its 
margin. 

In the evening, the wind increased to a furious blast, but the wall of rock 
gave us a good defence. Being very weary, I took a wet blanket, which the 
guide had left, and lay down to sleep, while faithful Achates watched the fire. 
About midnight I awoke, nearly frozen, and found a driving snow-storm upon 
the mountain. There seemed a prospect that we should be blown away, and 
buried in a snow-drift. As morning dawned, Achates pronounced the pros- 
pect very dismal. The air was so thick, we could not see three yards from our 
hiding-place ; and unless we could find that little path, which the guide had 
recently made, we would have to wade the snow, and scramble over the fallen 
timber for many a weary hour, before we could find rest or food. The last bit 
of rabbit had been eaten long before, so that we could not wait for the storm to / 
lull. We left a good fire burning, in case we should be compelled to return to 
our place of refuge, and made the attempt. It was a little difficult at first to 
hold fast to the icy rock, while the hardest gusts swept by; but when the 
woods were reached, and the path found, our trouble was over. Half-way 
down the mountain, the snow ceased. We passed a beautiful cascade, dashing 
over a clean white rock, and before noon reached the’ house of the guide. As 
we wandered away, and adown the valley in the afternoon, old Whiteface had 
his bonnet on, drawn down to his shoulders. I no longer saw the thin white 
clouds of the day before, resting lightly upon his crown; but the cold air of 
February, and driving storms, were present to my imagination, as I strove to 

gain glimpses of his rocky features. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 


BY GALEN H. OSBORNE. 


_—— 


Wuenever the jolly old king, in the story, 
Went forth to his parks on his rare hunting sprees ; 
The more who were wont to go with him, the more he 
Contented himself in his glorious ease. 


His princes and dukes, and lords and nobles — 
For his game the old monarch depended on these ; 
While he, as was fitting, forgot all his troubles, 
And lazily ‘ loafed it,’ long under the trees. 


And then, when the jolly old king, in the story, 
To his castle returned, from his rare hunting-sprees ; 
Of the wondering crowd he would ask, in vain-glory, 
‘What other king ever slew trophies like these ?’ 


I know an old man of an opposite nature, 
Life’s thorniest high-way thus far he has trod; 
His ‘ professional duties,’ the world’s nomenclature, 
Defines as the humblest — he carries a hod. 


And daily, as over the city I wander, 
I see the man staggering under his load ; 
And watching his labors, I musingly ponder, 
If ever a pleasure lights up his abode. 


‘Augh! yer honor,’ says he, ‘sure no heart could be gladder 
Nor mine — for as much as I plaise I may shirk ; 
I’ve only to carry me bricks up the ladder, 
An’ him at the top ‘ll do all o’ the work!’ 


The men at the top and the men at the bottom — 

How alike — and yet what a great world lies between ! 
In story they live who were better forgotten ; 

Too oft are the works of the lowly unseen, 


Though men may revile me, and call me a loafer, 
My trust in the humble I ever shall put ; 

Whatever my round in Life’s ladder, I go for 
The poor individual down at the foot. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE WORLDS. 








Mav, being himself but an atom in creation, and as yet of few days, is too . 
limited in his powers of observation and thought to comprehend the lengths : 
and breadths and heights and depths of those vast fields of space and periods : 
of duration which the Eternal Architect of the universe occupied in the con- 

struction of his works. Agencies, which to us appear inert and fixed in their 

character, being to our observation so slow in their operation, are nevertheless 

ever active and irresistibly potent; and it is only when we discover the re- 

sults of their movements in the outer and changeable crust of our globe that we 

are able to note their progress at all. The report of man’s personal observation j 
of his surroundings is, ‘ All things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the Creation ;’ but when he is able to read the chronology written upon the 
rocks, he finds the unmistakable record of change, of progress and of develop- . 
ment, requiring periods as vast in duration as the stellar regions are in ex- 

tension — the one being measured by years, the other in miles. 

The eye, aided by the telescope, has revealed to us depths of space so pro- \ 
found that the strongest intellectual power reels and totters and sinks ex- i 
hausted in the contemplation — suns so remote that their light has been thou- t 
sands of years in its passage from them to us, although travelling at the rate of 
twelve millions of miles in a minute ; yet we know that this is but a part — pro- 
bably a small part — of that material organism which is moving around us in 
obedience to one Law, and guided and impelled by one Hand. But we have no 
instrument to aid us in penetrating, in running back, through the equally im- 
measurable periods of past duration. It is true that with Hm ‘ who inhabiteth 
eternity,’ past, present and future are alike; but this truth is too wonderful 
for us; it is high, we cannot attain unto it ; but all created things appear to be 
affected by progressive duration, whether flowers or rocks, insects or worlds. 
A tree, by its concentric laminz, testifies as to the number of years it has ex- 
isted; so the earth, by its rocky lamine, tells us through how many periods 
it has passed. These periods cannot be measured by years, or by any means 
of computation that we possess. We perceive the analogy, and vaguely labor 
to assign to each mighty mutation a period long enough to effect it. 

The whole creation is manifestly in a state of progress toward perfection, a 
slow progress, as we estimate speed ; but what is our estimate when compared 
with an illimitable future? Both revelation and the rocks tell us of a period 
when ‘the earth was without form and void;’ without order, and destitute of 
either vegetable or animal life. The mass of the globe had been aggregated ; 
but what is now solid was probably fluid from intense heat, and what is now / 
liquid was vapor —a vast and confused surrounding, through which no ray of 
light could penetrate to the dark body of the globe. ‘ Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.’ It was at this condition of things that, according to Hugh 
Miller, the vision of creation, as presented to the mind of Moses, began. 

Suppose that at the time when the earth was enveloped in this ocean of 
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vapor, an observer, possessed of the same powers and appliances of observation 
as are possessed by an astronomer of the present day, had viewed it from 
Venus, measured its diameter, and calculated its density, what would have 
been his report? A brilliant and beautiful planet, reflecting white light, the 
diameter of which would probably have been about sixteen thousand miles, and 
the density equal to that of water, being the same, in the latter particular, that 
our astronomers bring us of Jupiter. Or, possibly, the diameter might have 
been double that here supposed, and the density that of cork, thus conforming 
to the present condition of Saturn. 

Moses speaks of ‘the waters.’ ‘The spirit of Gop moved upon the face of 
the waters.’ And again, Gop, by interposing ‘the firmament,’ divided the 
waters from the waters. At that time all the water of the globe was in a state 
of vapor. Whatever might condense and fall upon the hot surface of the earth 
would be instantly reconverted into steam, but only at the expense of so much 
of the original heat of the planet. 

But a movement began to take place in the gaseous ocean. The atmos- 
phere began to exert its power. ‘The spirit of Gop moved upon the face of the 
waters.’ Here was agitation, the operation of like seeking like, the watery 
particles combining, and all aériform existences seeking their affinities. The 
effect would be vast cataracts of rain, as far exceeding the heaviest rains of the 
present day as these last exceed the dew of a summer evening— to be quickly 
returned in vapor from the ardent bosom of the earth, to be again condensed 
and precipitated upon it. How long did the spirit of Gop thus move upon the 
waters? Aday? Yes, one of the days of eternity—a day unmeasured by 
any of our chronometers. 

Thus slowly, as we esteem slowness, did the surface of the earth become 
cool enough to allow of water to lie upon it. Then, for the first time, did the 
atmosphere — ‘ the firmament ’— stretch itself abroad as it is at this day, and 
the waters that were above it, in a yet ocean of cloud, were separated or divided 
from those which had condensed and fallen upon the earth and remained there, 

a shallow, boiling sea. At the close of this period of separation and condensa- 
tion, the entire surface of the globe would be covered with water — a universal 
ocean, somewhat more, probably, than one mile in depth. The cool and rigid 
crust of the globe would be thin and weak compared with what it now is. 
‘ And,’ says the inspired writer, ‘Gop said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear.’ The agents in 
this stupendous operation are yet in existence, and occasionally shake the earth 
slightly, causing consternation to the inhabitants, and sometimes great 
calamity ; but what are these to those mighty risings and sinkings which threw 
up the continents and mountains, and hollowed out the profound beds of the 
oceans! Until the waters lay in great quantity upon the earth, and urged 
their way, by the force of gravity, through the chinks in its brittle and con- 
tracting surface, there would be no earthquakes; but when they found their 
way deep down into its yet molten mass, tremendous agitations would take 
place, and the divine fiat would be accomplished through the agency of a natu- 
ral cause, with which we are very familiar. How striking is the harmony be- 
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tween the inspired record and the teachers of the soundest inductive philosophy ! 
The very place which Moses assigns to the ‘gathering together of the waters,’ 
and the appearance of the dry land, in the order of the stupendous phenomena 
mentioned in the first chapter of the Bible, is the very one in which it must 
naturally have occurred, when an ocean of water on the surface of the earth 
was brought into the closest and most fearful proximity with its antagonistic 
element. The cause was adequate to the effect ; the effect was commensurate 
with the cause. 

This brings us to the end of the third day of Moses, and of the third 
geologic period. 

Still no direct ray of the sun had penetrated to the earth. There was 
light, but it was the light of a cloudy day; and there was abundance of’ heat, 
for the earth itself was yet warm, and the sea was warm; and no sooner was 
the earth elevated above the waters of the ocean, than, in obedience to that 
mighty Power whose will is the law of nature, it brought forth these gigantic 
forms of primitive vegetation, the remains of which, dear reader, are perehance 
at this moment glowing in your grate. This original warmth of the earth, the 
sea, and of course the atmosphere, accounts for the fact that the remains of 
ultra-tropical plants and animals have been found even in the polar regions. 

We next read in the Book that Gop called into existence ‘the moving crea- 
ture that hath life;’ and the rocks, the coral islands, seas paved with shells, 
and continents covered with organic remains, attest in mute but overpowering 
eloquence the fulfilment of the command of the Creator: ‘ Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life.’ At first the animal 
organisms were simple in the extreme; but as period succeeded to period, and 
order to confusion, and the earth became better fitted to be the dwelling-place 
of higher, more complex, sensitive and delicate organisms, we find them coming 
successively into existence, until at last man is created. Thus does the highest, 
the soberest and severest philosophy find in the most ancient of records a torch 
to light her way through the most profound investigation upon which the 
human mind can enter, and thus is the truth of that record attested by the im- 
mediate hand of the ALMicury. 

Here ends the Past, so far as these great changes go. Our Present, geolo- 
gically speaking, embraces all human history. What further changes await 
this earth of ours is only known to Him who sees the end from the beginning ; 
but, judging from the records inscribed upon its rocks, and corroborated as 
they are by the words of inspired truth, we may confidently conclude that an 
unending series of steps toward perfection is in reserve. 

We have traced the revelations of geology thus far only as a guide to an- 
other inquiry, namely, the present condition of the several members of our sys- 
tem. The question, ‘Are there more worlds than one?’ has occupied the 
thoughts and employed the pens of some of the first minds of this generation ; 
but no satisfactory solution has been reached. The planetary bodies of the 
system are too remote to admit of observation sufficiently close to settle the 
question of their habitability, the moon only excepted; and it is generally 

agreed that that small secondary planet is destitute of all forms of life known 
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to us. That it will ever remain so, is what we may not confidently assume ; 
for there was a time when no living thing existed on this earth, and even then 
it was a bright and beautiful planet. The moon, it is true, appears to lack 
some of the essential elements of life ; for it is believed to be destitute both of 
water and of an atmosphere. The correctness of this supposition being ad- 
mitted, who dare say that these will or will not ever be supplied ? 

The sun, although the most obvious and important body in our system, is, 
from the very nature of its structure, the least understood. Its bulk, when 
compared with the globe which we inhabit, is so vast as to put all comprehen- 
sion at fault. Probably the strongest point of view in which we can place it is 
this : suppose the centre of the sun to be where the centre of the earth is, its 
surface would lie more than two hundred miles beyond the moon. 

But immense as the sun is, and great as is its gravitating power, its 
density, computed by its apparent diameter, is less than one-third of that of the 
earth. This, however, is easily accounted for. What we see—its luminous 
surface — is nearly nine hundred thousand miles in diameter; whereas, the 
solid central globe is probably less than five hundred thousand, assuming that 
its density is only a little greater than that of the earth. Most likely, however, 
its density is more nearly that of Mercury, which is greater than that of iron. 
This, if true, would reduce the solid globe to less than three hundred thousand 
miles in diameter. The remaining six hundred thousand must therefore be 
made up of an atmospheric ocean three hundred thousand miles in depth, the in- 
candescent surface of which is all we see or can see. From that brilliant outer 
surface to the surface of the central globe is, therefore, a distance considerably 
greater than that between the earth and the moon. What a field is here 
for the play of the imagination! Observation terminates at the surface of this 
ocean, and enalogy can bear us but feebly onward ; but we may contemplate it 
as the vast laboratory wherein is prepared that gaseous fuel the combustion of 
which sends light and heat and life to the extremities of the planetary system ; 
ascending in one form and descending in another, like the vapor and the rain of 
earth, or like the vital fluid in the animal system. We may rationally imagine 
this immense ocean of aériform matter to be composed of stratum overlying 
stratum, each performing its appropriate part in the magnificent economy of 
the sun, whether furnishing supplies to the luminous stratum, or shading with 
watery clouds the stupendous world lying beneath them. We can easily con- 
ceive of atmospheric strata so opaque, so non-conducting, that, instead of the 
great inner sphere being exposed to a degree of heat which, if unmitigated, 
would quickly convert the most infusible substances that we are acquainted 
with into vapor, there may be a temperature and a degree of light in that world 
adapted to the most sentient and delicate of animal organizations. We can 
imagine light transmitted from every part of the heavens, soft and gloriously 
variable, beyond any thing ever seen in this stormy sphere. Certain it is ‘there 
is no night there,’ nor summer, nor winter, nor starry skies. No knowledge 
can originate there, from observation, of other worlds, or suns, or systems. 

Is the sun a habitable globe? We cannot tell; but there is nothing at all 
absurd in the hypothesis ; for certain it is that were the heat which exists at 
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the luminous surface suffered to act with full intensity upon the central 
globe — unless that globe be composed of matter very different from any thing 
that we are acquainted with — it would long ere this have transmuted it into 
gas. Necessarily, therefore, there are mitigating media interposed between the 
light and heat-giving surface and the solid globe ; the only question, therefore, 
as to its being a habitable world, is the degree of that mitigation. We say 
nothing of the oft-repeated observation, that Gop is able to adapt His creatures 
to the place of their abode, even if that should be in the fire. Such assumptions 
are unphilosophical, and find no support in the whole field of analogy. We 
shall only say further on this branch of our subject, that there is no violence 
done to the soundest principles of philosophy in supposing the sun to be an in- 
habited world, and that all suns are so. And as ‘there is no night there,’ no 
change of seasons, no outside chronometers, and nothing beyond its own grand 
and independent economy to affect it, it may be an abode of immortal beings, 
one of the ‘many mansions’ in our FatHer’s house. 

Of the relative ages of the sun and the earth we can know nothing. We 
have but one clue to guide us in this inquiry, and that seems to favor the im- 
pression, that in point of progress, the centre of the system is in advance of the 
extremities. The earth being taken as the standard of density for a finished 
or habitable world, Mercury, Venus and Mars are also finished. Of the first 
we know little, except its size and density ; its proximity to the sun, causing 
it to be almost lost to us in the splendor of his rays. Venus has an atmosphere 
like that of earth; but to screen it from too excessive heat and light, it is 
nearly at all times covered with a canopy of clouds. We can hardly doubt, 
therefore, that it is a habitable and inhabited world, and probably was so ages 
before this earth of ours. 

Of our own planet we need not speak. 

An eminent geologist, speaking of the period of the ‘ Old Red Sand-stone,’ 
remarked, that at that time our planet would have presented a reddish hue to 
an observer on another planet. If he was right, then Mars may reasonably be 
supposed to be in that period of its progress. His waters have been gathered 
together and his dry land has appeared, and he presents the aspect which it is 
said the earth would have presented in the period referred to. 

Of the Asteroids, the supposed fragments of an exploded planet, the orbit of 
which lay between those of Mars and Jupiter, we shall say nothing, for we 
know nothing ; but there is little to warrant us in supposing that they are ever 
destined to become habitable worlds. 

Jupiter, with his brilliant white light, is next in order. Its light is exactly 
that which would be reflected from watery vapor; and its density, as com- 
puted by its apparent diameter, being about that of water, would teach us that 
its vapory surroundings exceed in volume, in the proportion of at least four to 
one, the solid globe. We may hence assign to it the place in the scale of pro- 
gress which the earth occupied in Moses’ first day, when the spirit of Gop 
moved upon the face of the waters. There is a movement. We see it; for 
sometimes his disk presents the appearance of being traversed from east to 
west by broad bands, while at other times these are broken up, and the face of 
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the planet looks like an ocean agitated with tumultuous waves. A great 
movement of some kind is going on; and it is a thought sublimely startling 
that, with the aid of a telescope, we may see in Jupiter the same mighty opera- 
tions of creative energy which, as we believe, the prophet saw in vision as oc- 
curring countless ages ago upon this planet. Millions of years may yet be re- 
quired to fit it for habitation ; but hard as it is for us to conceive it, we must 
not forget that duration is as ample as space, both being alike illimitable. 
Gauged, therefore, by the standard of eternity, in a little while Jupiter’s waters 
will be gathered together and his dry Jand will appear. Life and order and 
beauty will succeed, as they did here, to darkness, confusion and void. 

Saturn, according to the same rule, is still lower in the scale of progress ; 
for, estimated by his visible disk, his density is only about equal to that of 
cork. His vapory particles must therefore be immensely diffused, which indi- 
cates the existence of excessive heat in the central body. His concentric rings 
are probably composed of vapor combined with other aériform matter, which, in 
the present condition of the planet, find their place of rest or balance in that 
form and position. His pale white light is just such as would be reflected from 
a mass of the most attenuated vapor. 

Of the two still more remote planets, it is not necessary to speak in this 
connection. 

As each department of creation is more or less a type of all other depart- 
ments, we may strengthen this argument analogically. In a forest we find the 
individuals which compose it in every stage of progress, from the germ to the 
full-grown tree. In the animal kingdom we find the same thing; and no 
small part of the interest and beauty of earth arises from this cause. Surely, 
then, we may rationally indulge the pleasing thought that in those wider and 
grander fields of creation the same great law of production and progress is in 
force. This thought, blended with the assured hope of our own immortality, is 
very inspiring. Like ourselves, some of these countless worlds which we see 
arranged around us in the dim distance, we have reason to believe, are to a 
good degree perfected, while others are yet in a condition of darkness and con- 
fusion, as we are in this life ; yet the work of redemption is going on under the 
mighty power of Him ‘who commands the light to shine out of darkness,’ who 
calls order out of confusion, life out of death. In the ages to come we shall 
see new glory and beauty springing forth, as a delighted child beholds the 
expanding glories of a flower-garden. 

If what we have here said of our own system be sound argument, the same 
may be applied to all other systems, and systems of systems. In those stupen- 
dous fields of light and life and power there is no retrogradation, no decay, no 
death. Annihilation is an idea as unphilosophical as it is abhorrent. Parts 
dissolve, organisms decompose and return to their original elements ; but these 
changes are only processes in the great laboratory of nature, and form an essen- 
tial part of the progress of which we are speaking. The tendency of all things 
is onward and upward, to higher and higher degrees of glory, beauty and 
utility — 

‘From better thence again to better still, 
In infinite progression.’ 








LOVE-LONGING.,. 


Srean to my room when day is dim, 
When crimson clouds in purple swim, 
When the white sails upon the bay, 

In rising vapors melt away ; 

When Venvs twinkles faint and far, 

And the light-tower wakes to woo the star, 
And they meet reflected in the tide, 

The earthly lover and heavenly bride. 

If she can stoop from her high degree 

To bathe with her love in the silent sea, 
Shall I, a maiden of mortal mould, 

To my nearest, dearest, be dull and cold? 
Then come to my room, and we will stand 
Before the mirror, and hand in hand, 
With twinkling kisses and glances bright, 
Repeat the star-love we saw by night, 
And thou my beacon-tower shalt be, 

And I thy Venus— my glass our sea! 


The sentry to his watch has gone, 
The reveller to his wine, 

And lovers seek their secret loves, 
Oh! come, my love, to thine! 


My robe and shoes are taken off, 
I gaze upon the square, 

My glances scan the crowd to see 
If he I love be there. 


And yet I often rise and haste, 
And softly ope the door, 

To hear a creaking on the stair 
A step upon the floor. 


Though I have always bid thee step 
So that no sound should rise, 

My fever keeps my cure away — 
Watched falcon never flies. 


And now all light is lost in night, 
The appointed hour is past — 

Ha! what! a step! O Gop! what joy, 

He kisses — holds me fast ! 
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SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT: 


OR CHAPTERS ON TEE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ir may seem strange when I say that I know of no writer who has ever 
preached the gospel of Joyousness in all its health and purity. But the world 


has never been as yet fit to receive it. Even now, years must pass ere it can 
be unfolded. I who write, you who read, live in an age when we only, from 
time to time, in calmer hours, hear from afar a few merry notes of the deep ring- 
ing, fairy horn which glads the soul. Only now and then can a gleam of the 
sun-light pierce the dark clouds; and where it falls it must rest as yet, like 
such gleams in Ruysdael’s pictures, on withered grass or damp ruin. The 
world is still in its earliest March spring. Winds blow freshly but wildly and 
chill; the nights are long and dreary, and during those nights the old grand- 
mother crone, cowering in the sheltering antique chimney-corner, still repeats 
to believing ears horrible legends, dreadful ballads. The elder or wiser ones, 
indeed, only half believe them— many laugh at them. But all, and most of all 
the many children, still shiver at their grotesque, moving poetry, and when 
they make and sing new songs for themselves, the old witch-pain still quavers 
through them, and we know where they learned their earliest lays. 

Was Aristophanes joyous? He had, indeed, dipped from the water of 
life, eaten of the tree of knowledge, and was a genius. He was free of the 
world. In his lightest arabesques and most trivial whirls I trace the eternal 
line of life ; in his most capricious trills sounds the deep eternal monotone of 
death. Human follies, roaring laughter, the din of the market, and the foul, 
stupid slander of the mob ; animals as men, and men as animals ; gods, clouds, 
wasps, beautiful eyes, birds in stupendous cities far away in the distant Blue, 
worlds and heavens go whirling together in terrible chaos under his hands, and 
out of that chaos the great laughing mind which has plumbed the very abyss 
of agony shapes out a harmonious creation, too great save for a few kindred 
minds in each generation to grasp. But was he joyous? Is the great satirist 
who overwhelms good and bad together, wielding the deadly mace, like Thor 
leveling the tremendous enemies of Giant-Home — is he truly, genially joyous ? 
If joy, it is the mad joy of the Berserker, who, laughing, yet with cool, wary 
method in all his madness, wades on exulting through blood. Aristophanes 
still had the sorrows which grieve the strong humorist of every age; the sor- 
row of seeing right and human happiness trodden down and wounded by 
tyranny and folly and ignorance. At the best, he, like Cervantes, could only 
make the best of life. But who could be joyous, dear friend and reader, when 
pain and sorrow were the great foundation-stones on which that gay Venus 
temple of Greek beauty was built? For every free citizen who wandered 
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through groves of the Academe, holding high converse with Plato, criticising 
statues, and revelling in the most conscious appreciation of the Beautiful in 
every form, there were a dozen slaves, and Heaven knows how many millions 
of outside barbarians, whose life was as utterly un-joyous as life could be. 

Could one only forget the blood running like water, the racks and great 
estates, and first families with murderous feuds, and poisonings of men who 
were suspected of disrespecting the gods, and ‘were rumored’ to have familiar 
spirits, we should find that Greek era merry enough. Joyous, too, after its 
wild fashion, was it in the Shemitic lands, always excepting the grimly-bedevilled 
corner of those unfortunate Hebrews who, continually see-sawing between 
Baal Peor and Jehovah, knew no rest until they found a settled faith, when 
captive in Assyria — found it, I suppose, by sheer force of obstinate antago- 
nism to their captors. Jolly old Babylon and naked Nineveh ; the entire Pheeni- 
cian belt of cities, like Lesbos and Corinth after them, seem to have cherished, 
whetted to the keenest edge, such an uncontrollable appetite for beauty in every 
sense ; yes, to have been stung by such provoking gad-flies of desire for every 
pleasure, and to have salved the sting so copiously, that one is really often 
tempted to sincerely wonder if they did not enjoy life to the very last conceiv- 
able degree? For then in those days were bread and summer fruits for the 
young men to eat—and they crammed themselves ; and wine for such as be 
faint in the wilderness — and they swilled it; and Moabitish girls of fair coun- 
tenance, and singing eunuchs and women, and pipe and dulcimer and psaltery 
and wild orgies of Adon-Thammuz, and murmurs of ultimate ecstasy in every 
high place and under every green tree: 

‘But under it all there ran a low, perpetual wail as of souls in pain.’ 

They paid dearly for their whistle — paid for it bitterly with superstition 
and tyranny and wars and blood, and unknown horrors and terrors. There 
are joyous pictures, too, in Etrurian tombs ; life was all one solemn, darkly- 
toned dancing-girled banquet with them, and with the Egyptians. But the 
human sacrifice was not far off, and just without, naked, grisly slaves, chained, 
beast-like, ground away their lives in mills, starving on handfuls of raw corn, 
ever lashed and tortured. Ah! and our earnest, gentlemanly Roman friends ! 
How one walks as in a fairy garden through the pleasant groves after the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius! But the warm embraces of the white-limbed maid 
Fotis, and all the revelry and drollery, shrivel away into empty Elvish sheen for 
me when I recal those poor horrid wretches, ghastly forms between death and 
life, which peer and gibber out from their cattle-work in mines. The time had 
not come. 

Glorious Father Rabelais of later days; great sage of Humor; inexhaust- 
ible fountain of genius, wert thou sorous? For thyself, no one more so. The 
time has been when I lived in thee and said ne plus ultra. He has not yet 
lived who has exhausted thee. The exuberant objective buffoonery of Southern 
lands, the infinite mystical humor of the North which embraces every feeling, 
Pulchinello and the subtle Loki who darted on wings of fire through every 
cranny of earth ; all of these blended in thee. In Rabelais, for the time, I for- 
get every sorrow. 
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But it is only for the time. The well of genius in Rabelais may be inex- 
haustibly deep; and yet the gem of truth which we seck does not glitter in its 
depths. What was the moyen de parvenir of the laughing philosopher? To 
secure money to buy pleasure, to lift one’s soul by philosophy above the vulgar, 
to consort with rare good fellows and merry dames wherever we can find 
them — ‘hang care, it killed a cat—and let us get drunk!’ ‘Yes, above all 
things, O friends! let us drink!’ 

‘ Wuite round a fat ham we carouse it together, 
The clouds clear away and make room for fine weather.’ 

‘Wine in pailfuls, beer in rivers!’ Sweep the floors, give these beggars 
something; kick me that sturdy vagabond out of doors—tra la la lera! 
Gossip, have you no merry tale? By the blessing of Gop, this is a very fine 
year for drinking. ‘Yea,’ quoth she. ‘Therefore, let us drink fresh — white 
wine, if you can get it ; but come what may, get drunk!’ Literally or imagin- 
atively, let us be drunk ! 

I can conceive and know by experience that to the young mind which 
hungers for truth and joy, there is something irresistibly fascinating and 
persuasive in this jolly philosophy and reckless, well-balanced worldly wisdom 
of Rabelais. Unfortunately —like the joyousness of the ancient Greeks — it 
is, though far more generally applicable, any thing but attainable to the whole 
world. ‘Rabelais laughing in his easy chair,’ must be surrounded by jolly 
good fellows of the bon Gaultier and franc compagnon sort. He must be the 
perfect man of the world who has known princes and peers, priests and pea- 
sants; travelled in many lands, seen all works of art, exhausted learning, seen 
through sin and shams and sorrows, and having seen and digested all, he must 
laugh at it like a good-natured, large-hearted Mephistopheles. He must have 
Epistemon and Gymnast and Panurge to make merry with and recal golden 
memories of that painted wine-cellar of Chinon; that lordly banquet given by 
King Francis ; those merry nuptials of the Sieur de Basché. All very fine, 
doubtless, for those who can do it; who have been favored by fortune. And 
certainly, he who has been thus favored, has done well if he has become a true 
Pantagruelist. He will be welcome in court and bower; the world will call 
him a gentleman and a scholar and a right good fellow ; and if he becomes an 
author, there will always be a choice few; eaters of olives and caviare, pur- 
chasers of facetize at high prices, who will give him a place with Bruscambille, 
and though his thread of life may be small, he will never die. 

But his philosophy dies in the desert and is stifled among simple, vulgar 
associates. Rabelais believed that he sacrificed to Freedom when he simply 
worshipped Fortune. Listen to the dismal plaint of Machiavelli, whom I verily 
believe to have been like all great men of the world, something of a Panta- 
gruelist, when shut up in a low country inn, far from books, with no company 
save a coarse tavern-keeper! No, until glorious Nature, until every source of 
true pleasure is exhausted or made to minister to him, until humanity in all its 
phases is ever deeply interesting, the philosophy of Joyousness is not learned. 
Physical and mental health must be constantly sought in all their purity as 
zealously as ever alchemist sought the elixir vite ; all that can minister to 
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Thought, or awaken the subtle appetite of intellectual interest, must be grasped 
as if gold; and last of all, Jove must be followed believingly through life, be we 
where we may, and there must be no despair at deceit and no sighing over the 
past. 

Was Sterne truly joyous? When Sterne does not follow his French proto- 
type; when he is not goblinly grotesque for the very sake of grotesquerie ; 
when he is not running over with amiable kindness for every thing which ap- 
proaches him, what is he, and what remains? A tender, delicate, ornamental 
pathos — the one art-feeling of his age — very pleasant, indeed, to sop our soul 
in; it was, in fact, the same with which the Sterne trout is properly served ; 
but when the reading is over, do we arise strengthened like a giant from wine ? 
Really, I find in Sterne less practical life-philosophy than in Rabelais. I find 
no stimulant to joyous, healthy action, no creative impulse awakened, no desire 
to be up and doing something which shall improve the world, and certainly no 
eager zeal to make sorrow less and hope greater. We win, indeed, a certain 
grace from all that we behold — an amiable Chesterfieldism, which, if acquired, 
gains us much applause. Yorick and Uncle Toby, ye were indeed dearly lov- 
able souls! but the keenest-edged sorrow may lurk in that sweetness, (it pains 
me to say so,) and far from strengthening, it rather affords excuse to sit down 
in the first shady lane and indulge in pleasant melancholy fancies over some 
child of sorrow who comes wandering by. And when finally pressed down 
into pathos, far as Nature permits, up flies the spring with a wild jerk, and 
quivers with some thrilling, exquisitely humorous extravagance. All touching, 
all very funny, all very ingenious, but not joyous or healthy. Would you test 
what I have said? Read Sterne for an hour, and then take up some true old 
Roman or Greek poet who knew nothing of these later-day sentimentalisms 
and fancies of feeling. How the wild boar’s sides brush the dew from the leafy 
covert, how the violets spring freshly up to meet the sun-light on the mountain- 
side, how the well-decked skiffs ride over the foam, while sea-nymphs look up 
through blue waves. Ay, how flamens and lictors and solemn processions 
sweep through the columned streets of Rome ; how the horses, with towering 
necks and slender legs, ‘haggard-browed, wide-mouthed, wide-nostrilled,’ 
champ and foam ; how the girl Erotion peers from the window at the sight : 

‘ Her locks are tipped with ruddy gold, 

Like wool that clothes the Batic fold, 

Like braided hair of girls of Rhine;’ 
and in short, how all is real and earnest and strong, and drawn straight and 
short from Nature. «There we have it. In that direct Roman simplicity ; in 
that freshness uncontaminated by sentiments and mysticism, (be it of the clois- 
ter or the parlor,) I find a joyousness which bears me to a purer and nobler 
_life.. Then I hear the horn ringing in the forest, the train of gay revellers 
Sweeps once more merrily around me, I am lost again in the beauty which 

really 7s, and the poison-breathing, misty ghosts vanish — hilariter / 

Or Swift! An immense amount of laughter, doubtless, is there in Swift ; 
but I would as soon class Jeremiah or the author of ‘Groans from the Bottom- 
less Pit’ among joyous writers as the Irish Dean. Humor was most truly his, 
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and if the reader be one of those who stickles for the distinction between wit 
and humor, we must grant him wit too. Oh! the wild, uproarious laughs that 
I have had in by-gone days from those diabolical pages, where every vice and 
folly and meanness known to the human heart crawled along, stripped of every 
rag, reduced to such an awfully absurd parody of every self, that I paused at 
times in very amazement at the fearful power of genius. The savage terrors of 
Salvator Rosa and the tatterdemalion deviltry of Callot, mingled with a cer- 
tain colossal creative energy, as of Michael Angelo, in Swift, and the result was 
an awful picture of Pandemonium where the devils were half-fools. Had Swift 
been a German scholar, or one familiar with the Macaronic, Teutonic, Latin, 
facetious literature which swept like a flood over the Fatherland during the 
Reformation, I should believe that he had deeply studied those irresistibly 
droll but savage satires in which such writers as Murner and Von Hutten and 
Bebel and Frischlin lashed each other, and, with their foes, all mankind. 
Some of it had unquestionably reached him. There had been English editions 
of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum and its usual attendant tracts; and of 
these Martinus Scriblerus, at least, was a legitimate descendant. The bitter 
sneer, the Jack Pudding jesting on all coarse things, the gross ridicule of 
women, did not come from Rabelais, from whom some would derive most of 
Swift's imitation — but much of it may have come from these gross, jolly, half- 
monkish revellers who cut the world to pieces with right good will, because 
they or their teachers had taken vows against it. 

They had their mission, and they fulfilled it. Those who advocated an en- 
larged sphere of learning, profane poetry, liberty of thought, Greek and brother 
Reuchlin, had the best of it, and broad humor and ribald wit aided them not a 
little. We of the present day, who know the history of the Reformation princi- 
pally from the pulpit, and believe that it marched along solemnly and purely 
as the discourse of the Reverend Jonadad Humdrun, with as little admixture 
of profanity and worldliness, have a very narrow view of that great movement. 
It was not entirely by piety and prayers and ‘conviction’ that such merry 
sinners as the Queen of Navarre and her jovial band of poets and gallants were 
brought to look with aristocratic, well-bred scorn on monkery, bad Latin and 
ignorance. The multitude might cry, ‘Down with Popery!’ but their well- 
modulated voices exclaimed: ‘Up with Poetry!—up with it into a purer, 
fresher, freer region.’ Neither was it by piety alone that the wandering, disso- 
lute scholars and rough-and-tumble multitude were converted. We say 
nothing now-a-days of the vagabonds who lent us their aid in that great battle, 
(we only own the cousins who have grown rich and respectable,) but he who 
turns over divers little and great satires of that time, finds that the Protestants 
had their own jolly mud-slingers, too — their own desperate throwers of smut. 
Those letters to Master Ortwein of Cologne did as much in their time as any 
other book to ridicule monkhood. But there are not many Protestant clergy 
of the present day who would commend them. The fact is, that the Reform- 
ation reformed more than we suppose. It was a great general upheaving and a 
progress in freedom of thought of every kind. The popes had already given it 
efficient aid by a grand revival in Art, by a semi-classic saturnalia ; and when 
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the world acquires new ideas in Art, or furbishes up old ones with a ‘ Renais- 
sance,’ so that they look well, other advances in other matters are sure to 
follow. 

These humorists of the Reformation were jolly, yet not entirely joyous ; 
though with their brother Rabelais, they had much of the true spirit. But 
Joyousness was not their mission, any more than it was that of Swift or 
Sterne. And here, reader, I must once for all enter a most earnest protest, and 
record my solemn disclaimer against being thought to ever so indirectly or 
faintly say aught against the humorists, satirists and merry brethren of the 
olden time, because I conceive the possible existence of a gladder and healthier 
tone of mind than that which they inspired. Every thing has its time, and his- 
tory is a series of developments. All those of whom I speak fought like brave 
knights in their time in the cause of suffering humanity; for the right, 
for the new, for the true, against petrified old forms, tyranny and the devil. 
Honor to them all! Some have passed away to silent graves, some are de- 
cried by the Ortweins and Pfefferkorns of this day as dissolute, filthy revel- 
lers. But they were brave soldiers in their time, slashing right and left with a 
good will, and your cause, my dainty Master Cream Cheese, would have pros- 
pered but indifferently had it not been for their aid. 

Joyousness must be one of the last, not first, developments of progress. 
The writers of whom I have spoken dealt in wit and satire and humor ; ‘Joy- 
ousness’ deals in infinitely more. Mirth and laughter are all very well, but 
they are not all in all. Happiness requires more than a well-balanced Rabe- 
laisian nonchalance in adversity and keen relish for all pleasure. Health of 
body, minds educated to the Beautiful as well as the Useful, scorn of lies in all 
shapes — all of these are in Joyousness, and these point to a coming generation 
and its training. I have said nothing of the cosmopolite spirit and the freedom 
from hateful petty provincial prejudices. Thank Heaven, the world is provid- 
ing for itself in these particulars, and every rail-road laid down is a new avenue 
to spiritual freedom. The wide, beautiful world of seas, cities, mountains and 
forests, of many nations and of many ages! Happy the man who feels that he 
belongs to them all! 

Of all writers, Heine, who combined the keen sensuousness of Rabelais 
with the persiflage of Voltaire, and added to these a mingled elixir drawn from 
every English, French and German wit and humorist, has, after all, the least 
claim to be regarded as one teaching a truly joyous philosophy. Intoxicated 
with the pure, healthy wine of Greek art, free of the world, daring to love all 
things lovable, genial and good, he had one drawback. The poisonous and 
sickening, though sweet drug of romanticism had been mingled with his Greek 
wine, and its result was a slow fever of sentimentalism. Those morbid fancies, 
those agonies of the heart, serpent-like eating itself, those complacent boasts 
of the immensity of his own misery — what are they all but the after-clang, the 
vibrating diseord of the old, romantic tune played on harps of the Middle Ages ? 

It is to Heine’s credit that he thoroughly analyzed his own disease, and 
perfectly understood it. He knew that he had grown up in a generation whose 
enthusiasm and art was a revival of Gothic spirit, and whose poetry was all 
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inspired by Romance, by the excitement of feelings most foreign to our daily 
life, and habitual associations. The Greek knew nothing better than that 
which he himself was, and admired no beauty so much as that which he had 
himself created. The nineteenth century world, and especially the German 
portion of it, admired, and still admires, nothing so much as that which is for- 
eign to it, and especially that which comes from the days of mailéd knight 
and high-born ladye. That this antiquarian, romantic spirit has been wak- 
ened for a good purpose, and to preserve for future ages relics and material of 
the olden time, I have never doubted. But its present evil, or painful ef- 
fect, on us is manifest. Our poor devil of an age dwells in the rakings and 
scrapings of dead architectures, ‘in the Composite style,’ raises pre-Raphaelite, 
pre-Gothic, and pre-posterous schools from their graves, and fills libraries and 
museums with what has been. The result of the Romantic has been the Sen- 
timental, and sentimentalism and suffering go hand in hand. 

Tieck, one of the first apostles of the modern Romantic school, or of re- 
vived Medizevalism, has very naturally taken pains to show, that what most 
deeply interests in art must be derived from something foreign, from something 
alien to our daily life and feelings. Hence we find in the vast flood of modern 
novels, pictures, and poems, a constant yearning after that which is not prac- 
tically attainable. The most religious, the best-meaning tales set forth extra- 
ordinary, thrilling, and melo-dramatic adventures, entirely out of the common 
course of daily life. The youthful reader longs to become a hero, or a heroine, 
and grows restless in what is deemed a humdrum, uneventful career. A pas- 
sion to do something extraordinary and theatrical is awakened. ‘Oh! that I 
were only a count or countess, a Jane Eyre, a pirate, a Florence Nightingale, a 
missionary, an adventurer, any thing so that it were adventurous and dis- 
tinguée!’ The infinite beauty which Nature sheds every day over this fair 
world is unappreciated ; the pleasures truly within our reach, the delights of 
the actual, are all lost in this endless craving for romance. The humblest, the 
most ignorant, the lowest who devour novels, all have their ideals in aristocratic 
lords, dames, and cavaliers, who sweep along in fine clothes, fighting duels it 
may be, or sacrificing life and fortune in beautiful devotion and five-act piety ; 
but they are all quite out of the sphere of knitting and daily working. And 
even where efforts are made to portray domestic life, we still have the ‘ thrilling 
adventure,’ gossamer damsels, impossible lovers, and set forms of speech. The 
pictures in our parlors are of Italian peasants, our poets sing of melancholy 
and lost joys—and what more natural, since the natural result of yearning 
for that which we cannot realize is despair ? 

Heine knew that he lived in an age whose art and literature were almost 
entirely influenced by old-fashioned romance and modern melancholy senti- 
ment; both of them shams, and having nothing in common with the great, 
growing, tremendously powerful, and eminently practical spirit of the century. 
What has our earnest, genial materialism of rail-roads and endless inventions 
to clothe and feed mankind, ventilate their homes, and physic and wash their 
bodies, to do with these Don Quixote parodies of chivalry ? What has health, 
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and human passion, and beauty to do with canting penances, and ‘ ineffable 
yearnings,’ and diseased pathos ? 

Here we are checked by the remonstrance, that while health, and sensual 
enjoyment, and physical comfort, and industrial progress form collectively one 
thing, art or literature is quite another. The former, people say, is real; the 
latter only a mere intellectual amusement. Now, I humbly conceive that art, 
if it be any thing at all, is a reality. It is, or should be, as real a thing, and 
one as necessary to human happiness, as food or clothes. Nature herself 
teaches this, with marked emphasis. Tear up a field, blast rocks with gun- 
powder, and in a few days grass and mosses cover the rifts with beauty. 
There is not one single action of a law of Nature which does not carefully 
clothe its own practical operation with the seemingly useless curtains and 
drapery of beauty. To what purpose all these colors, tints, fringes, and ex- 
quisite contours? Simply because beauty is the outward indication of inward 
perfection ; the consummatum est of the builder, to show that the work is well 
done ; and because we have — though depraved, undeveloped human nature does 
not as yet recognize it —a sixth sense, the perception of the Beautiful. Take 
the microscope, and forget self amid animalculz ; go to the depths of the drop 
of water, and amid the myriads which people that minute sea, you find end- 
less forms of beauty, anticipating the lens. 

We have not yet awoke to the really Beautiful, to a full sense of its plea- 
sures, as those who come after us will. Most of our admiration for beauty is 
a dilettanti sham, a miserable second-hand lie. We like a scene in a theatre 
better than the original view, and writers on zesthetics vex their souls to find 
out a reason for it. ‘It is our innate love of imitation,’ they say. It is noth- 
ing of the kind, save that we are still so much under the influence of millions 
of shams; and so far from being educated to health and nature, that we do 
not feel pure beauty as we ought. When education brings Man to live in ac- 
cordance with Nature, say anatomists, his life will reach a century; since at 
present he is the only animal which does not live five times the period requi- 
site to complete his growth. But I add, that when this natural life is reached, 
then the enjoyment of the Beautiful will be regarded as more essential than 
most practical needs now are, since in nature that charming element actually 
preponderates over all other conditions or qualities. 

So completely are we as yet bemired in Romance and slimy Sentimentalism, 
that I confess that I do not see my way out of their swamps. Wading waist- 
deep, with face and arms and head smeared ; my only consolation being a 
bottom under foot, which grows firmer, and a sky above becoming brighter ; I 
am unable to express myself, save through a medium of figures, all borrowed 
from ancient mire, bogs, and mists. The poet must still address a beautiful 
girl as an ‘angel,’ though he never saw any such bewinged, semi-human fowl] ; 
or he must adjective her with ‘divine’ and ‘transcendently pure,’ though he 
knows her to be nothing of the sort, and would be very sorry if she were. He 
would possibly gladly depict her as exactly what she @, since that would be 


the noblest and highest compliment he could pay her — but Old Custom must 


have its dues. I, reader, and you too, see in every lovely woman an exquisite 
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expression, an indescribable life of earthly beauty, which really transcends and 
defies our limited power to say what it is, and so we call it something which it 
is not. Were we, had we been educated to grasp Nature or Beauty as it is, we 
should have the power to call it what it is. 

It is terrible, this oppression of old Romance forms and sentimental asso- 
ciations and feelings. To be sure, we have made an advance in calling Mary, 
Mary, and not ‘Chloe ;’ and in not terming ourselves swains or shepherds. 
But ail our poets, when they write songs, reécho old wails, old refrains. The 
reaction from the doleful days of the Middle Ages, is in the delicate ballads of 
Tennyson; ineffable sorrow, low fever rankle in those Percy and Uhland me- 
tres; all very sweet, doubtless, but oh! how sickly! ‘Well— it reflects the 
age. Ifthe age be chaotic, transitionary, suffering, shall its songs be merry ?’ 
True enough. But the age is mending. Far in the East shine the first red 
gleams of a bright day, and since it 7s dawning, let us begin to make ready for 
light. Let us wash away the old romantic film from our eyes, and put on new 
garments, and leave to the past its past. For us the words of the Danish 
Hillerup : 


‘ Anp now the Morning Red gleams o’er me, 
I see the sun shine bright above; 
Where thousands weakly failed before me, 
At length my conqueror’s wreath I’ve wove. 
Ye are forgotten, days long vanished ! 
No more your bitter pangs annoy, 
Forever be your memory banished ; 
Nature and Beauty are my joy.’* 


It is possible, dear reader — and if you read these pages with full sympa- 
thy, you are indeed inexpressibly dear to me —it is possible, if you are not 
blinded by the pre-Raphaelite, or Puseyite, or midnight dreams of those sweet, 
charming Middle Ages, which were so picturesque — that is to say, if your read- 
ing has been black-lettered enough to teach any thing of their reality — you 
may at times have held your breath for very horror, to think what the great 
mass of poor humanity then suffered, and yet lived. So fearfully were the 
faculties of enjoyment crushed, violated, outraged, so coarsely were all better 
instincts wronged during that tardy march of slow development, so far does 
the human soul appear to have grovelled below its legitimate uses, that a feel- 
ing of hurrying, impatient anguish is the only one awakened by ‘ the good old 
time’ in the heart, which has had a glimpse of holy, refreshing Truth. As 
that age seems to us, so will this of ours seem to those who are to come after 
us. We are in the fountain, but they shall be in the broad and shining river. 


* Tuer greater beauty of the original claims its insertion : 


‘ Mig opgaar nu mi Morgenrode, 
jeg Solen skuer i sin Glands; 
hoor tusend svage Hjzrter blide, 
jeg vundet har min Sejerskrands, 
Teg glemmer eder, svundne Dage! 
I skal ej nage meer mit Bryst. 
I kan ej komme meer tilbaze ; 
Naturens Skénhed er min Trést.’ 
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To them the infinite wailing, the musical melancholy of our poetry, the sighs 
of singers, who had nothing to sigh for, and who had better have been consol- 
ing Humanity than crying over it, will appear as inexpressibly ridiculous, as 
wretchedly affected, as the jargon of Euphues Lily, and of his Italian models, 
now does to us. By heavens! were it not that I know that the poor devils 
cannot help it, (for every bird sings as his beak grew,) I could swear roundly 
at these sweet, penserose-water bards, who, with never a sorrow of their own, 
go begging and bidding for vulgar popularity, by whining out lays which sickly 
taste admires as ‘pathetic.’ This endless ‘ pathos,’ this hollow wailing, be it 
of Poe, Tennyson, or any one, is the Amaryllis Daphnis and Chloe-ism of this 
age —the powdered wiggery and roco-Cupid ornament of the day; and it is 
time that we were ashamed of its affectations and mannerism. Here and there 
a sensible man is ashamed of it too. There is a generation coming which will 
as unmercifully satirize this sweet, puling pathos of ours, as ever a disciple of 
Schlegel satirized the powdered shepherdesses of the last century ; unless, in- 
deed, the coming generation should be more deeply impressed than we are with 
the unavoidable power of the necessities of historical development — in which 
case our pining, whining Troubadours may be allowed to sleep calmly in their 
graves, or rest on shelves as curiosities. 

The everlasting wailing, the endless cry of ‘lost Edens and buried Lenores,’ 
which rises from all the poets of this generation, is indeed the natural cry of 
those who are too dignified to stoop to humor, yet are not dignified enough (or 
at least not sufficiently vigorous, or sesthically cultivated) to rise to Joyous- 
ness and health. The same affectation of cultivated feeling, with the same ac- 
companying weakness and ignorance, is amusingly enough illustrated by the 
vast popularity enjoyed at present by a certain class of negro ballads, inspired 
by a sentiment which I have heard characterized as ‘ mulatto melancholy.’ In 
these songs, plaintive airs are wedded to the most sickening and affected trash 
of melancholy words, in the negro dialect, which ever man heard. Were the 
sentiment genuinely negro, it would be all well; but itis not. It is the mock 
pathos of vulgar white rhymers, thrust on the unfortunate darkies, who, while 
untutored by Ethiopian Serenaders, never originated aught more sentimental 
than ‘Uncle Gabel.’ But why, then, the popularity of these black wails among 
the white multitude? Simply because the white multitude being too full of 
the affectation of seriousness ; being ashamed, as the white multitude generally 
is, of showing weakness for the beautiful, makes the unfortunate darky bear 
this additional and deepest load of degradation. The ‘ Lily Dales,’ ‘Don’t be 
Foolish Joes,’ and other stuff, are all shams, by which Puritan and popular 
two-penny dignity keeps itself away from more subjective realities. And as 
the more vulgar gratify their taste for the melancholy, which is such a relief 
fsom their vigorous, common-place thought, by ‘ Lily Dales ;’ so those who are 
familiar with ‘Shakspeare and the musical glasses,’ devour the sweet, cloying 
poison of a higher caste poetic misery. With what ineffable gusto have I heard 
a merry, healthy, wealthy young beauty, who had no sorrow in life, and whose 
laugh rang oat all day among the merriest, exclaim —oh! with such feeling! 

VOL. LIX, 17 
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‘ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grave of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ 


sut,’ cry the world — and here comes the great argument, ‘ pathos is in- 
separable from humanity. Pathos is innate in the human heart; all have their 
tender sorrows ; the mission of poetry is to console.’ The more ignorant, the 
greener tyros in poetry, which is to say, in art or in philosophy, will even add: 
‘Pathos is my vein ; it is a spirit too delicate for your boisterous, hearty mind. 
You cannot appreciate it.’ Finally, we hear that suffering and pathos and 
tender melancholy have always existed, and that therefore they always must 
exist. These are the three popular defences of the weeping, wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth so immensely popular in our day and generation. 
To the first, it may very fairly be answered, in the words of a proverb, that 
a man may love his house without riding on the roof-tree. Grief there is, and 
must be; and it is meet and fit that there should be artistic expression there- 


of, and consolation for it. But that sorrow should be pampered and petted up, 


and misery be made musical on all imaginable occasions, and that the luxury 
of woe should be served up at every evening-party piano, is unutterably ab- 
surd. That there is an excitement in it, we all know. 
healthy excitement. It is morbid. 


But it is a weakening, un- 
Poor life! it has indeed sorrows enough of 
its own, and pathos flows forth readily enough from the human heart, when 
troubles call to it. But there is an earnest, noble voice of Truth, which tells 
us that it is better to resist sorrow than to succumb to it; that despondency is 
hateful, and despair devilish ; and that all which detracts from hearty, healthy, 


vigorous action, from willing labor, is wrong; come it as unresolving remorse, 


or pious apathy, or endlessly teasing and vexing the wound with poetic pathos. 
(irief is lessened and sorrow is lessened when the soul is not stored with a 
whole magazine of dainties, such as they best love to feed on. To console sor- 
rew is indeed a divine mission; to keep it alive and increase it, is a deed of 
quite opposite nature. 

For the ignorant egotists, who claim for pathos what the Behmenites and 
Mystics claim for their Inner Light, that it involves a peculiar illumination ap- 
preciable only by the Initiated or Gifted, I respectfully submit that there never 
yet has been a truly joyous and genial, or even humorous, writer, who had 
not at some early stage of his career explored infinitely more deeply and 
closely than they themselves ever did, all the secrets of their prison-house of 
pathos. For it is a law, and one of fearful significance, that no one shall at- 
tain the Golden City, or walk among the Shining Ones, until he have first tra- 


versed that sickening, doleful Valley of the Shadow of Death, whose foul, ill- 


smelling vapors overspread the world in the form of uncalled-for misery in 
literature and art. 


At this very minute, the effort to inspire a spirit of Joyousness, health, na- 
ture, and truth, while acceptable to the great majority of practical, real-life 
persons, and to a very few among the most highly advaneed thinkers 
agreeable to the great majority of half-way readers and writers, who open their 
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eyes in blank amazement, that any one should doubt that ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of literature ought to consist of pathos, or the ‘serious.’ Pathos, 
which is so sweet, so much more refined than vulgar health ; sentiment, which 
refined dilettanti a/ways prefer to earnest truth, in all its glory and infinitely 
varied majesty ; and snuffling seriousness, which affects an eccentric road better 
than that of genial truth ; these are the idols of the small tyros, who know but 
little of literature, less of the world, and least of all of the science of criticism, 
which, as the German Wieland says of physiognomy, is a science that every 
man holds himself to be proficient in, and which the fewest understand. 

There is but one answer for those who remonstrate, and who hold that in 
literature a sound impartial taste can be better formed by only seeing a part 
than all. Nine-tenths of all the trash written, which no person out of prison 
would read, and which no editor would accept, is invariably of the wailing 
character, or of the mock pathetic, or solemn-romantic order, even when it is 
entirely free from melancholy. It is not to be denied that a young author may 
be quite unable to write any thing in a lively, spirited, earnest, or life-like vein ; 
and that it would be doing violence to himself, to attempt any thing else ; but it 
is also true, that he cannot have taken a wide range of observation, and that 
he is as yet in a.murky valley, and not on the mountain-top. 

And what avails it, to tell us that here and there a writer of the first rank 
has been a constant wailer? How few and far between are these poems; and 
how the critical eye sees even in them, flashing through the black rifts, the 
deep under-fire of the world — though the good small trudger, who but half 
appreciates them, sees nothing of it. But here comes the cry, after the man- 
ner in which the 07 polloi always send up when one advocates ever so slightly 
any one truth, ‘Oh! then you would banish the pathetic in literature!’ for 
those who know nothing but one-sidedness and extremes, believe that all the 
world are like themselves. Let any man, who has suffered and thought, ban- 
ish earnest sorrow, if he can. It is of those who know best by experience 
what pathos is, that the most genial humorists are made. They end by being 
like Nature; that is to say, like Everlasting Truth. And what is that? Look 
around, my good Small Soul — thou whose ‘ philosophy’ is in a school-book or 
two —and see a world of mountains, forests, sun-light, rivers, men, women, 
birds, and a thousand beautiful organisms -—all striving to do what? To re- 
sist decay, and pain, and death, unto the end ; and to bravely make the best of 
it. It is not ordained that they shall conquer — no where in the book of fate 
comes there the name of Chider — 


‘Tue immortal, the ever young, 
Who, when five hundred years had passed by as before, 
Was standing on the same spot once more.’ 


But it 7s ordained that we shall do battle to the end, with pain and decay, (and 
‘pathos,’ particularly the sentimental, is only a phase of the latter;) and the 
best and truest man is he who, having seen in all its inevitable terror the truth 
that all must yield to suffering and death, instead of lying down, and rolling 
over in the dust; and howling and wailing, in all the vileness of cowardice, 
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like a wretched, puling craven, rises up and says: ‘ Why, then, if matters be 
so, let us e’en make the best of it!’ Fortunately for the little whiners, des- 
tiny grants them no glimpse of the dread truth ; more fortunately still for the 
world, those who do see into its terror are strengthened and nerved by the 
view, and they rise and go forth bravely into life: and are true-hearted and 
merry and glad. He who in olden times passed through the terrors of Or- 
phic and Ionaic and Cabiric mysteries, where he was taught the whole fearful 
secret of worldly agony, came not forth into weeping, but into wild delight and 
genial pleasure and glad, golden Truth; but it was not the weak tyros and 
puling obstinates who passed this mighty ordeal. 

It is not unlikely that by this time some are beginning to ask impatiently, 
‘What in the name of common-sense is this Joyousness, this Hilariter philos- 
ophy which you preach so obscurely? To this I can only answer: Friends, it 
is a thing which will be first fully appreciated in the age to come. It is now 
in its beginning, as it will be in its fulness, a social development, and one which 
will require a thorough physical and moral training for the young, as well as 
mere intellectual cramming ; and this latter must not be done at the rate of 
eight hours per diem, in unventilated, feverish school-rooms. Out of such 
education comes readily at the age of puberty, a love for morbid melancholy 
and unhealthy romance. Ay! it will require many another physical and meta- 
physical reform, now only in the bud. Therefore, you may see that the first 
principle of Joyousness is Health. Rely on it, that the first step toward pu- 
rity of mind, toward all that is absolutely right, is a sound body. He who is 
perfectly well, with the ruddy glow of health in his cheek, firmly braced by 
vigorous exercise, his frame suffering from no early excesses, his blood un- 
tainted by no stimulants, is in the best condition to perceive the Beautiful. 
know that the whole world has been diseased for thousands of years. I know 
that during its disease, it has had beautiful, delicate dreams ; pictures by Fra 
Angelico, Orphic Hymns, beatific visions, Gothic sentiment, Edgar A. Poetry, 
and whole mythologies of saints and angels, Bhagvat Gheetas and Fenelon 
fancies. Yet the tender and delicate dreams all came from an unsound state of 
mind. There will yet come a Northern breeze, which will blow their spirit 
far away, leaving their mere forms to be regarded as curiosities ; not respected 
as pure and healthy results of Nature. 
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THE BALLAD OF RITTER HEINRICH. 





BY EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR, 





In the Hartz mountains, far away, 
*Mid craggy rocks and forests gray, 
The land of Rirrer Hervrica lay. 


The land is covered with forests old, 
And the greensward sparkles with flowers untold, 
And the knight's retainers are brave and bold. 


The castle is built on a mountain brow, 
O’erlooking the road that wends below, 
And washed by a dashing torrent’s flow. 


The walls are old and o’ergrown with moss, 
The lichens are creeping the stones across, 
And from many a crevice dry grasses toss. 


Rirrer Hernricn is brave and bold, I trow, 
And little fear does his bosom know, 
For Gop above, or for man below. 


He laughs at the priests and their calls to prayer : 
The castle chapel with carvings rare, 
He placed his knightly larder there. 


‘Ha! ha!’ laughed he, in scornful glee, 
‘The wild boar-chines will the sweeter be 
For the lingering odor of sanctity!’ 


And far and near was spread his fame, 
For deeds of blood and for deeds of shame, 
And travellers trembled to hear his name. 


For he watched in his castle far on high, 
And gazed o’er the land with an eagle eye 
To plunder the travellers passing by. 


And maidens he seized from far and near, 
Imprisoned them in his castle drear, 
And this he had done for many a year. 


The orgies he held with his comrades bold, 
Prolonged till the starry night grew old. 
By the cottage fire-sides the peasants told 
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Of dungeons deep ’neath the castle-floor, 
Which closed on the prisoner — nevermore 
On its rusty hinges swung back the door. 


*T was a fearful night in the mountain lone, 
And dread in the forest wild ; 

The giant trees were riven and torn, 
And their boughs o’er the footpath piled. 


The lightning flashed, the thunder roared, 
The rain in floods descended, 

The craggy steeps with rivers ran, 
As if earth and heaven were blended. 


And Heryricu a lordly revel kept; 
As the maddening wine went round, 
The wind and rain were all unheard 
In the laughter’s jocund sound. 


‘Ho! ho! who knocks at my castle-gates, i 
And calls at the postern-door ?’ 

‘A traveller whom the storm belates, 
With journey and travel sore.’ 


‘Unbar the gates; sir knights, I trow 
The time has been before 
When a traveller entered my door, as now, 
But forth went nevermore. 


‘For I am a good and kindly host, 
And love my guests, they say, 
So well, that those who enter here, 
Forget to go away.’ 


Loud laughed his comrades as Hernricu spoke, 
And their cups again ran o’er, 

When the door was oped, and in robe of gray, 
A hermit stood before. 


He fixed on the knight his piercing eye, 
And scanned him o’er and o’er, 

Till Herricu felt his face flush high, 

As he never had felt before. 









In scorn he spoke: ‘ Fill up the bowl 
To the health of the holy friar ; 
And ¢ell us, graybeard, who art thou, 
And what thy blest desire ?’ 
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‘I dwell in the province of Languedoc, 
Near the sunny coast of Spain ; 

My couch has been the solid rock, 
And my life a fast and a pain. 


‘ A short month since, as alone by night, 
To the Hoty One I prayed, 

Around, above shone a rosy light, 
And a voice from heaven said: 


‘* Go forth from the sunny plains of France, 
’Neath the lowering German sky, 
To Rirrer Hetnrica my message bear — 
Repent, Sir Knight, or die.’ 


‘I left my home, and have travelled long 
To obey the holy word, 
And now, to thee, Sir Knight, I give 
The message of my Lorp.’ 


‘Ha! dar’st thou thus?’ cried Herricn, 
And his face with rage grew pale, 
‘None ever threatened Heryrica, 
And lived to tell the tale. 


‘Ho! warder, bring the dungeon-keys, 
And you, my comrades brave, 

We will list the catiff shrive himself, 
On the borders of the grave.’ 


The monk stepped back, from his vest he drew 
A cross with carvings rare, 

The image of the Crucirrep 
Held up aloft in air. 


‘Ha!’ Hernricu cried, ‘ think’st this shall save! ’ 
And his lip grew white with ire: 
He seized the cross, and with daring hand, 
Hurled the image in the fire. 


‘Thus, foolish priest, thy Lorp I mock, 
And thus His message spurn.’ 
The knight’s pale face grew whiter still, 
For the cross refused to burn. 


The menials seized the monk, whose cheek 
Ne’er blanched or quailed with dread ; 
‘My Master waits with a martyr’s crown,’ 
In glorying tones he said. 
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THE BALLAD OF RITTER HEINRICH. 


They led him ‘neath the arches old, 
And down the winding stairs, 
Through corridors made sacred by 
The breath of captives’ prayers. 


They reached, at length, a dungeon-pit, 
Down in the deepest gloom ; 

No living man had ever reached 
The bottom of that room. 


They bound the friar then, hand and foot ; 
Yet ere they cast him o’er, 

With shaded eyes, Rirrer Hetnricu 
Stood gazing down before. 


What there he saw, no mortal knows, 
For with a fearful cry, 
He staggered backward, murmuring: 
‘Repent, Sir Knight, or die.’ 


They cast the monk into the pit, 
Clad in grey vest and cowl, 

And another voice for vengeance called 
On Ritrer Herricn’s soul. 


The storm had passed, and the country lay 

In the golden gleam of the opening day ; 

The mountain summits were capped with snow, 
And the sunbeams danced on the fields below. 
In the castle they walk with muffled tread, 

For Rirrer Herricu 7s stark and dead. 


Long years have fled; the castle 
Lies in a ruined pile, 

O’ergrown with vines, and travellers 
Tarry a little while, 

And-drinking of the rivulet 
Which flows adown the rock, 

Tell of the Rrrrer Heryricu 

And the Monk of Languedoc. 
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A WINK, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


A JoLLy soul was old Joe Barney, who used to drive the regular stage from 
L to Joppa Village, away up back among the hills in New-Hampshire. 
Popular belief admits that all the stage-driving fraternity are jolly men, in the 
abstract ; but Joe was not only professionally, but personally and individually, 
a good fellow. Right side up you always found him, and ready as the next 
man to crack a joke, smoke a pipe, or cultivate an ‘’alf-and-alf.’ When he 
laughed, he did the neighborhood more good than a peddler’s cart full of tonics ; 
and as shaking his sides was tantamount to getting a respectable part of two 
hundred and thirty odd pounds into violent motion, you see at a glance that it 
was no ordinary operation. He could have smoked a Heidelberg student blind, 
and as to stowing away anti-freezing mixtures, Joe himself used to affirm that, 
‘on that ’ar one pint he’d like to see the feller as could drive a stronger team, 
that’s all.’ 

If Joe Barney was looked up to as a man of parts, when he stood among 
the circle of his admirers, in the low-studded, begrimed old ‘office’ of the 
public-house at L——, or in the half-dozen country stores, which did the usual 
comprehensive traffic along the route, he became a ‘king of men,’ a Wallen- 
stein or a Napoleon, when once mounted upon the throne of his coach- 
box. Perfectly capable of occupying quite all of the available space upon the 
cushioned seat, he held his four-in-hand with an air of triumph over the big, 
strong horses, that pawed the ground, impatient, yet dared not stir, even in the 
slackened rein, without his bidding; over the confiding passengers, who car- 
ried on their countenances a sum of gratitude and praise for the protection of 
such a skilful knight, to be paid in addition to the regular fare; and triumph, 
above all, over the common crowd of humanity, who are always found cluster- 
ing about the mail-stage, to envy the good fortune of those that travel about 
and see the world. When fairly started on the road, none drove faster yet 
more carefully ; so fearlessly yet with better-timed mercy toward the breath- 
ing machines that worked for him; in a word, none with more professional 
skill. 

Every occupation has its little incidents to redeem it from monotony. Even 
in hammering stone, you sometimes get a bit in your eye or in your neigh- 
bor’s. So our hero did not set down the years he had passed in the service of 
the public as altogether a blank period of existence. He had sense enough to 
stand up for the honor of his business, and contentment enough to maintain 
that there was ‘nothin’ like going over the road,’ for all the comforts and all 
the enjoyments of life. Mr. Barney was never known to sigh for a fortune 
and a life of ease; or to lie awake nights, picturing out the luxuries of an 
office under the General Government, with plenty of pay and nothing to do. 

But Mr. Barney sighed, and Mr. B., moreover, lay awake for nights 
together. There was evidently something on his mind. Something had gone 
wrong, or had n’t gone at all, or else was all ready to turn out in a way most 
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damaging to Mr. Barney’s prospects. Had his favorite leader grieved him by 
unruly conduct? Had a faithful patron been overlooked on the route? Could 
it be possible that the conveyance itself had met with harm — broke an axle, 
or lost a wheel, or, horrible to contemplate! had tumbled over complete into 
some way-side ditch? Or had the madness of speculation, that then ruled the 
hour, run an air-line of rail-road clean along the route, that had so long been 
sacred to comfort and safety ? It was indeed a fair presumption, that this ex- 
traordinary man might properly have attained to the fever-heat of excitement, 
over any one of these calamities. But in justice to his Spartan fortitude, it 
should be distinctly understood, that it was not one, nor a combination of all 
of these, that had disturbed Joe Barney’s peace of mind, and given alarm to 
a host of Joe Barney’s watchful friends. 

It was — and I have Barney’s word for it — and it was with a groan that he 
confessed it, and perhaps you will smile, as I did, reader — it was THAT WINK. 
What wink? Whose wink? That’s what I asked Joe, and that’s what Joe 
was all adrift about, and that’s what I shall presently go adrift about, too, if I 
don’t go on another tack. 

‘What time is it, my dear?’ asked the widow Hilgar rather smartly, and 
with not a little impatience, of Miss Jane Atkins, whose board and lodging by 
strict interpretation stood for services as Mrs. Hilgar’s house-maid; but whose 
kindly disposition, superior age, and administrative talent, gave her plenary 
powers in the capacity of the widow’s elder sister. 

‘It wants five minutes of the hour, Sarah, and I hope that blessed concern 
will be along soon, if it’s coming at all) Lor! how you do fuss and worry 
about that bundle!’ 

‘It is n’t the bundle, Jane — that is, I mean I would n’t miss those papers for 
the world, but I want to see Mr. Barney. Let me see, he ought to certainly to 
be round the corner by the willows by this time.’ 

‘Oh! I dare say,’ returned the too-familiar Miss Atkins, with as sharp an 
edge as she could give to the words, ‘I dare say you do want to see Mr. Bar- 
ney ; all the ladies like to see him, if he zs an old bachelor — except me; I’m 
sure I wouldn’t stir from here to see him, if I could be hired to, this blessed 
moment. And he wants to see you, of course, or else he would n’t be coming 
in such a hurry now, I reckon.’ And Miss Atkins a little belied her words by 
running to the window, and pointing down the road, where the coach had just 
come into sight, with an extra load of boxes, trunks, and passengers, jolting 
about promiscuously on the top, and the gentleman who figures so largely in 
the conversation, in a scientific posture on the box in front, looking as happy 
as a five-year-old on a rocking-horse. 

The pretty widow somehow did not mind at all the intimation which 
seemed to lurk in her house-maid’s reply, but tripped out upon the lawn in front, 
to give the flying conveyance a signal to stop. But none was needed. The 
horses, as if by instinct, came thundering over the short plank bridge that 
crossed the brook, and with a graceful sweep from the main road, brought the 
coach to a halt in front of the cottage-door. 
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‘So you have a heavy load to-day, Mr. Barney ; and have n’t you something 
for me, Sir?’ asked the widow with one of her sweetest smiles, scanning each 
of the passengers in turn, and gazing into Joe’s face all the time. 

‘Yes, mem,’ replied that individual, taking off his hat, and rubbing his 
forehead violently with a yellow and red handkerchief, that looked like the 
Spanish and British ensigns mixed in together. ‘ Here is a little bundle, as I 
took precious care on, knowin’ as it deserved it; and,’ he continued, evidently 
with an idea that he was progressing toward a climax, ‘I may say, mem, was 
entitled to it.’ 

And with this, which was meant for the most delicate of compliments, Mr. 
Barney proceeded to extricate from beneath the seat a small parcel, neatly tied 
up, and sealed with wax, which he handed off to the widow in the most gra- 
cious manner possible. 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Barney; very kind indeed, I am sure,’ and she 
smiled again, as if to suggest: ‘Don’t you think it well worth driving for 
miles, under the broiling sun, to get such a reward as this?’ And Mr. Barney 
looked as though she had really said the words, and as if he were trying to re- 
ply, ‘ Yes, certainly, mem;’ and so he could n’t help looking very foolish, and 
then he put on his hat, gathered up the reins, and looked over his shoulder at 
Miss Jane Atkins, who was standing in the door-way laughing in the most pro- 
voking and wanton manner, so that Mr. Barney didn’t like to stare at her 
broad grins, but stole a last glance at the widow. Mrs. Hilgar, half-sad and 
half-merry, gave Joe Barney a winx. At least Joe Barney said so, and he 
could n’t understand it. Crack went the whip, and away flew the stage — was 
the driver beside himself ? — up the long steep hill, which always before it had 
been the inalienable right of horse-flesh to plod over at their ease. 


‘I wonder how it is?’ muttered the astonished Barney to himself, gazing 
anxiously that evening upon a kindly mug of ale, as though he expected to get 
some slight information from that quarter. ‘ Whatever it is, is more’n I can 
fathom. I don’t know as I’m aware of ever having done any thing particular 
as could warrant it, and yet it won't stand to natur’ that it’s all for nothin’. 
What’s more’n all is that direction as was on the package, which I could take 
my oath on: 


| For MRS. HILGAR, 
| Joppa-Hill Road. 
P. 8.—In haste. Rosson says that Mr. Barney will make you 


a fair proposal in a day or two. You must take him up on it. 
All’s working right. 





‘Now, who’s Robson? I’d like to know. Don’t know any such man in 
the town. The package mebbe came through from beyond. He’s a low, 
good-for-nothin’, skulkin’ feller; thinks he’s a knowin’ chap, don’t he? [ 
do n’t know nothin’ about handlin’ my own team, do I? and have to get Rob- 
son toshow me! Them’s my observations, I ray-ther think,’ continued the 
speaker slowly, as he took a pull at the home-brewed, ‘that the widder an’t got 
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Barney yet, with all her calculations, and winkin’ and smilin’. That must be 
the idea. Now, if it ha’ been Miss Jane, you know, that would ha’ been dif- 
ferent, entirely something else —for I might as well own, that I allers did 
think considerable of that ’ar Jane, as a gal. But I could n’t never dare to be 
social with the widder, you see; but for her, a fine lady as she is, to go 
and ah! I don’t understand it,’ and Joe got all adrift again, and so con- 
cluded with the same sentiment that he began with, working himself into a 
mental perturbation that was fearful to witness. 

And he continued to think it over, and to speculate and ‘ observe,’ and his 
happy face was gone, and ‘ dark care’ sat with him, as the poet places it be- 
hind the horseman. It was indeed an abstruse problem. He could n’t see the 
bearings of it. He was lost in the recesses of his own imagination ; that is to 
say, he was half-crazy, and the other half quite the same thing; troubled about 
a woman — in fact about two, he did n’t know which. 

Four days had passed since the extraordinary connivance had taken place, 
and Sunday had come. Joe had watched with eagerness each time he drove 
by the widow’s cottage, but not a glimpse of the inmates did he catch, 
not a glance of the eye that had worked him such discomfort and torture. Mr. 
Barney, whose peculiar desire was always that of penetrating to the real cause 
of phenomena, was well determined that justice to his own miserable condition 
demanded that he should at once repair to the author of his troubles, and seek 
proper explanation. Neatly ensconced in a blue coat of the rarest glossiness, 
with buttons that shone like golden mirrors; pants of the same cerulean 
shade, and a vest of buff, (in fact, a ‘ blue and gold’ edition of humanity ;) he 
put on a nicely-brushed white hat, that was the very text-book of careful keep- 
ing ; and taking a short thick cane under his arm, turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of Joppa-Hill Cottage, just about three-quarters of a mile distant. 

‘Yes, that’s what I'll do,’ says the determined man to himself, accompa- 
nying the words with a firmer grasp upon his stick, and the shaking of his 
head at almost every point of the compass. ‘ Widders are allers cutting and 
fixing and contriving, and think themselves mighty cunning, but I reckon I can 
knock all her plans in the head.’ Possibly he might have taken that club of a 
cane along with him for some such sanguinary purpose ; but at any rate, he 
continued: ‘Proposals from Joe Barney! Ha, ha! There mebbe proposals 
made in that house this arternoon, I don’t say that there won’t ; but I can ob- 
serve one thing, that if I do happen to slip a word into Jane Atkins’ ear, it 
won't be altogether ’cause I don’t want to spite people as set their traps on an 
honest man — and them people widders.’ 

‘Lor’ sakes, there comes Mr. Barney, the stage-driver, as sure as I am a 
sinner,’ exclaimed Miss Jane Atkins with a confidence that from her original 
and forcible manner of statement, could not by any possible supposition be 
open to misapprehension! ‘I wonder what on earth possesses him to travel 
down here of a Sabbath-day! My gracious, don’t he look gay in that splendid 
coat of his, and— why he’s looking as sober as a blackbird.’ Miss Jane At- 
kins, like a good many people, found her stock of comparisons rather meagre, 
just then, when most needed. 
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Mr. Barney was not much accustomed to walking, and under a load of men- 
tal perplexity, his rolling gait, as he turned in from the road, awakened not a 
little surprise in the Hilgar establishment. He knocked at the door with a 
feeble attempt at boldness, which told every body within hearing the extent 
of his nervous agitation. He was admitted by the buxom house-maid, who 
had got all ready the same horrid grin which had so nonplused the poor man 
the last time he had seen her. She was the very picture of health and con- 
tentment, and set off by her best attire, was fair enough to storm far stronger 
fortifications than those under Joe Barney’s waistcoat. Now, she had more 
than half an idea that Mr. Barney’s Sunday toggery might have been called 
into active service partly on her account; and Mr. Barney himself, of course, 
had his own special opinion beside upon the subject. 

But that gentleman had presence of mind enough to recal some slight cir- 
cumstances connected with the mistress of the house; and as he had always 
believed that the straight line was the nearest road to any desired point, he re- 
moved his broad-brimmed hat in a gentle and soothing manner, and looked 
down into its depths, as if addressing the American eagle that glittered with 
all the conventional amount of ‘spread’ below. 

‘Miss Jane Atkins, I allers tho’t a good deal of you as a gal, but it is your 
missis as I wants to see this arternoon, and as it’s an article of considerable 
value as I wants to observe about, it would be convenient for you to tell her as 
I wants to see her, that is,’ concluded the speaker with characteristic delicacy, 
‘allers provided as she was willing to allow of it.’ 

The house-maid drew a long breath, and looked straight into Mr. Barney’s 
face with such determination, that she brought his eyes out of the business of 
gazing into his hat-lining, and got him to look directly at her. Could Joseph 
Barney, Esq., be deceived ? Was he metaphysically obfuscated? He thought 
not. Yet, there was the fact palpable enough. The individual before him was 
archly and very deliberately winking at him ! 

‘Good heavens!’ thought the astounded man to himself, ‘are all the 
women-folks arter me ?’ 

With his feelings under as much control as could reasonably be expected, 
he walked into the front sitting-room, where he was greeted with a pleasant 
‘Good afternoon, Sir,’ from the widow Hilgar. Our friend went right to work, 
evidently proceeding upon a regular plan, well-digested and committed to 
memory ; the fruit of many toilsome hours, the dictate half of duty and half 
of the tender passion, no matter in what direction. He withdrew to a corner 
of the neat little parlor, where he carefully deposited his hat and walking-stick, 
and then coming slowly forward, as if to get well into range, he threw up his 
arm, like an old-fashioned well-sweep, and commenced a series of winks and 
gtins, whieh he had no doubt calculated wouki prove highly magnetic in their 
action. 

‘So ho, mem,’ chuckled the animated knight of the whip. 

‘Mr. Barney!’ chimed in Mrs. Hilgar. 
‘People has eyes, Mrs. Hilgar.’ 
Whatever exception the person addressed might have taken to this expres- 
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sion on the score of grammatical accuracy, she was by no means inclined to 
call the fact in question; nor did she suppose that Mr. Barney had walked the 
distance to her house for the purpose solely of promulgating this as the result 
of his observations ; and so she waited with composure for her philosophic vis- 
itor to make that special application of this indisputable truth, which he was 
morally certain to reach some time during the afternoon. 

‘Widder Hilgar, people has eyes, I say,’ repeated Mr. Barney, slowly draw- 
ing down his extended arm, and inserting both thumbs beneath the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat, as if thus to preclude the possibility of any body disputing 
his position without at least one of the longest and toughest arguments on 
record. 

‘Consequently I must read my bundles, and that’s how I know your inten- 
tions. Yes, mem, your deliberatory and calculated intentions, and I shudders 
now to think and see how near I might ha’ come to bein’ dreadfully betrayed ; 
yes, mem, betrayed and — and ruined.’ 

Mr. Barney did not betray any outward indication of shuddering, but he 
took out a handkerchief to wipe off what cool perspiration might have gathered 
on his forehead, shaking out into full view from its folds the print of the mon- 
key holding his tail in tantalizing proximity to the chained bull-dog, with that 
most self-complacent of interrogations: ‘Don’t you wish you may get it?’ It 
seemed as though Mr. Barney had arranged this as one of the ‘ great hits’ in 
his programme. 

‘Why, what do you mean, Sir? Don’t be absurd,’ said the widow a little 
excitedly, not being over-positive that her caller was n’t out of his wits. 

‘Ah! mem,’ rejoined the sagacious Barney, with a prodigious wink, to 
keep up the original style of approach, and perhaps with a view of recalling a 
past occurrence of this nature, ‘ah! mem, I’m not a wall-eyed hoss, nor I 
do n’t wear blinders; and though I have heard it said, that the little critter 
that sets folks on to liking one another, and getting into double harness, an’t 
got any eyes, I would observe, mem, that gentl’men of our profession has’em 
large ; and more’n all, mem, to come to just what I was drivin’ at — though 
mebbe I might kind o’ like to shine round arter your Jane here, who, as a gal, 
I may say to you, I do think a considerable on ; and though I never had ‘ny ill- 
feelin’ agin’ you, but allers spoke well o’ you, to your pretty face, and behind 
your back too — I don't intend to make proposals to you to-day, nor to-mor- 
row, nor never any time, and that’s flat.’ And Mr. Barney heaved a short 
sigh, gave a very short whistle, and beat time on his breast in very short 
metre —and felt relieved. ‘Now, don’t you go feelin’ bad, and cryin’, arter 
I told you all out plain, will you?’ 

Mrs. Hilgar didn’t look like it; in fact she did n’t look like doing much of 
any thing, an index of such varied emotions was her face —a quaint, half-seri- 
ous expression of wonder, a vague feeling of conscious demerit, which faded 
out before a smile that irradiated at last over her whole countenance, as at 
something marvellously comical. 

‘Well, if ever in all my born days did I see the like of this. The idea, Mr. 
Barney! Who would have ever thought of a steady, sober, well-behaved man 
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like you coming into folks’ houses of a Sunday, and talking on in this way ? 
Why — 

‘Dont say no more now, widder; I forgive you. I won't say another word 
about it. No; nor I won’t mention that winking at me, the other day ; yes, 
you need n’t look so dreadfully astonished at that, now — when I handed you 
that parcel, which told you about my going to propose, and so forth. No, mem, 
I’ll forget it.’ 

Up to this moment, Mrs. Hilgar had n't the faintest glimmer of an idea, as 
to what this somewhat extraordinary (téte-a-téte was all about, but the truth 
flashed upon her now. She remembered that she had, in the exuberance of 
her spirits, winked in a joking sort of way at the too sensitive victim before 
her, as if to rally him on the subject of Miss Jane Atkins, (with Mr. Barney’s 
opinion of whom, ‘as a gal,’ Mrs. Hilgar was very well acquainted,) while that 
lady stood in the background. That Mr. Barney should have misconstrued 
its significance was not surprising, but why should he have coupled it in this 
singular manner with the address on the bundle ? 

‘Well, I declare, if it don’t look like ‘Barney!’’ thought the widow to 
herself, as she hastily glanced at the direction upon the package, which lay 
open on a table close at hand. ‘‘ Robson says,’’ she read aloud after taking 
up the wrapper, ‘ ‘ that Mr. Barnes, that’s the lawyer’s name on the other side, 
I suppose, ‘ will make you ——’ 

‘Good Lorp! what do you say, mem? ‘Barnes?’ ‘Lawyer?’ No! you 
don’t mean to say that I’ve been making a cussed fool of myself, all about 
that ’ar, have 1? And so you didn’t fix it all up, and expect that I was going 
to pop the question, did you? Of course, come to think on it now, [— I[——’ 

‘Pooh! don’t you go to feeling bad now, my good Mr. Barney,’ returned 
the widow blushing and smiling. ‘Of course it was very natural, but, you see, 
we all knew that / was n’t the person you were thinking of doing that for. I 
said as much by that careless wink of mine, which you seem to have made so 
much of, you queer, ingenious blunderer! ’ 


‘I never did get pulled up quite so all on a sudden afore,’ Joe told me after- 
ward ; ‘and when I come to think it over right there, and to make up my mind 
what’s best done, you see, I kind o’ thought that, as I was right in that busi- 
ness, I’d just step out and see Jane, and talk with her a little, you see. Now, 
it war n’t to spite the widder, you know, ’cause she was so good-natured about 
my doings, but I kind o’ thought it might please her; and so I spoke to Miss 
Atkins, (I did n’t know till then that I had thought so much o’ her,) and she 
kind o’ plumply said, ‘No, Sir, I rather am afeard not ;’ but somehow that 
war n't the impression I got afore I went home; I was pretty bold about it, 
you see; and now it’s been goin’ on four year that Mrs. Barney and I have 
lived along together, as comfortable as you please, and no quarrelin’,’ 


Mrs. Hilgar has not yet come out of her widowhood, and though she misses 
her faithful housekeeper, she takes pleasure in telling how she helped to set the 
Barneys up, by the gift of a neat little cottage and garden —a part of the 
property made over to her in the settlement of the suit: ‘Hilgar v. Quibbles ; 
Robson, for plaintiff; Barnes, for defendant.’ 
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MOTHERHOOD. 





BY B. HATHAWAY, 





In Life’s wondrous garden grow 
Vestal lilies, snowy white, 

Roses flushed with morning’s glow, 

_ Brow and lip of ApuropitE! 

Lowly pansies blooming fair, 
Many a beauty’s opening bud; 

But the charms beyond compare, 
Crown thee, beauteous Motherhood ! 


Let my fevered lip be fanned 
By the breath of loveliness ; 
And the tenderest maiden hand 
Clasp my own in dear caress; 
Light a heaven with starry eyes, 
Still, my heart, all unsubdued, 
Bears its purest sacrifice, 
Unto queenly Motherhood. 


Blushing bosom, budding warm, 
Though it deepest rapture shed, 

Ever wears its sweetest charm, 
Pillowing the baby head! 

See, while honeyed lips express 
Rarely their delicious food, 

Tiny fingers soft caress 
Bounteous breast of Motherhood ! 
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Heavenly look of cherub eyes! 

Fair, oh! passing fair to see; 
Angels, only in disguise, 

Though they know it less than we. 
Who from these may coldly turn, 

Nor with loftier love subdued, 
Feel his quickened being yearn, 

To thee, saintly Motherhood ! 
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Thou who bearest in virgin breast 
Happy heart, unwed to care, 
Joyous in its loving quest, 
Whom thy mirror says is fair ; 
Maiden, matron-life is thine, 
Thine for evil or for good ; 
Most in this thy virtues shine — 
Miracle of Motherhood ! 
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THE EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





BY JAMES W. WALL. 





In the deep gloom of an afternoon of February — an afternoon heavy with 
clouds, ‘but not more gloomie than our hearts,’ as one of them afterward ex- 
pressed himself—two noblemen appeared at Fotheringay Castle, bearing the 
dread warrant for the execution of the ill-fated Queen of Scots. Eighteen long 
and weary years had passed since first she entered beneath the portal of this 
castle, a prisoner. These years of privation and of sorrow had silvered over 
those locks, once so beautiful that an enamored French poet had declared 
them 

‘Streaming curls steeped in golden sunshine.’ 
The agonies and privations of a long confinement had robbed her figure some- 
what of its elasticity and litheness, but had utterly failed to touch the majesty 
of her mien. 

She was seated at the foot of her humble bed, busy with embroidery-work, 
while near by stood her physician and her women. When the dreadful man- 
date was read to her, she seemed not to be in any terror, for aught that ap- 
peared by outward gesture and behavior. She listened to it with calm and 
earnest attention to the very close ; and then making the sign of the cross, and 
raising her melancholy eyes, lit with a tearful power, toward heaven, thanked 
her gracious Gop that the welcome news had at last come, declaring how happy 
she should be ‘to leave a world where she had suffered so cruelly.’ Then, 
after a most eloquent and touching defence of the tenets of that Church she 
loved so well, she burst forth in that noble protest, which must have sunk into 
the heart of Elizabeth, unless it was ‘harder than the nether mill-stone,’ as 
the iron at a white heat sinks into the quivering, tortured flesh. ‘I have been 
treated with ignominy and injustice ; imprisoned contrary to faith and treaties ; 
kept a captive for eighteen years, and at last condemned to die by a tribunal 
whose jurisdiction I deny, and for a crime, of which I call high Heaven to 
witness, I am as innocent as a babe. And now, my Lords, all I have to ask is, 
when is the time fixed for my execution?’ ‘To-morrow morning, Madam, at 
eight o’ the clock, in the large hall of this castle,’ was the quick and stern reply. 
But her bold spirit blenched not. The blood of Charlemagne was beating full 
and strong in that brave heart. The soul was hers of that gallant-hearted 
King her grandfather, who had ‘kept royal state and semblance on Flodden’s 
bloody field, with the banner of Scotland for a shroud.’ 

Upon the departure of the noblemen, Mary summoned her women in a calm 
voice, and ordered them to prepare supper at once, that she might have time 
to arrange her affairs. ‘Cease weeping, Jane Kennedy,’ said she to one of her 
faithful attendants, ‘and be busy. Have I not warned you, my child, that it 
would come to this; and now, blessed be Gop! it has come, and I shall soon 
VOL, LIX. 18 
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be freed from all my troubles. Weep not, but rejoice that you now see your 
poor mistress so near the end of all her troubles. Dry your eyes, and let us 
pray together.’ And there, surrounded by her maidens, her prayer for them, 
when her last agony was over and they were without a protectress ; for those 
who had cruelly done her to this shameful death; and for strength in the 
moment of her last agony, that she might meet it with the composure and 
calmness of a Christian, was so touching that sobs and groans prevailed for 
nearly half an hour after she had risen from her knees. 

After supper she again summoned her maidens, and asking for a cup of 
wine, drank to them all, begging them to pledge her, which they did upon their 
knees, mingling their tears in the cup, and then asking her forgiveness, if in 
any thing they had offended. At two in the morning she lay down, having 
made all her arrangements, while her women watched and read at her bed-side. 
‘Read to me,’ said she, ‘from the lives of the saints, the life of the repentant 
thief, which treats of dying faith and divine compassion.’ And after it was 
read to her, remaining silent for a space, communing with her own heart, she 
said very touchingly: ‘Alas! he was a great sinner, but not so great as I am! 
May my dear Saviour, in memory of His passion, have mercy upon me, as He 
had upon him.’ At this moment, remembering that a handkerchief would be 
required to bind her eyes at her execution, she bid them bring several, and 
selecting one of the finest, embroidered in gold, laid it carefully aside, then 
ordered them to resume their reading, which they did, and so passed away the 
hours of early dawn, until it was within a short space of the fatal time. Then 
rising, she made her toilet, passed into her oratory, and after remaining there 
some time in earnest prayer, came out, and awaited in silence and with perfect 
composure the dread summons. 

On the arrival of the sheriff, she ordered him immediately to turn and lead 
on. Her servants, throwing themselves at her feet, clasped their mistress in 
convulsive grief round the knees, endeavoring to stay her advance ; but gently 
disengaging herself, she reached the door, and at this point the brutal official 
sternly commanded them to proceed no farther. Mary remonstrated earnestly, 
but in vain. She them bade them adieu, while they in frantic earnestness 
clung to her robes, covering her hand with kisses and bathing it with their 
tears. At last, they were only taken from her by force, and locked up in their 
apartment. And then alone that undaunted soul, with a majesty of port that 
awed the high-sheriff, passed down the lofty stair-case to the entrance-door of 
that hall where she was to die. A dress of rich black satin, matronly in its 
fashion, but passing rich in its material, was worn that day with more than 
ordinary grace. A long white veil of crape hung over her face, an Agnus Dei 
was suspended by a pomander-chain from her neck, while her beads of gold 
hung,at her girdle. Like Montrose, 


‘ As a gay bride from her room 
Came the Srvarrt from her prison, 
To the scaffold and the doom.’ 


At the door of the great hall she was received by the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Kent, who, to use their own words, ‘marveilled at the perfecte tranquilitie 
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and unaffected grace’ with which she met them. As she was about to enter 
the hall where she was to die, one more touching appeal was made by her, that 
her poor servants might be permitted to see her die. At last, even the flinty 
hearts of Shrewsbury and Kent were moved, and faithful Jane Kennedy and 
Elizabeth Curl, together with her much attached physician, were sent for. 
‘She so wanted them,’ she said, ‘ that their eyes might behold and their hearts 
bear witness how patiently their queen and mistress should endure the pangs 
of her execution, that thereby they might be able to make relation when they 
should return to their own country, how that she died a constant Catholic to 
her religion.’ As she closed this appeal, and just as she entered the hall, 
Melville met her, and throwing himself upon his knees, wringing his hands, 
and with the tears pouring down his cheeks, addressed her pathetically as fol- 
lows: ‘Ah! Madam, unhappy that I am, what man on earth ever was before 
the messenger of such sorrow and heaviness, when I shall report in Scotland 
that my good and gracious queen and mistress is beheaded in England!’ But 
Mary, much affected and weeping, replied most touchingly : ‘My good servant, 
cease to lament, for thou hast cause to rejoice that thou shalt behold Mary 
Stuart’s troubles receive their long-expected end and determination ; for know, 
my good servant, that all this world is but vanity, and subject still to more 
sorrows than an ocean of tears could wash out. But I do pray you report this 
for me, that I die a true woman to my religion, and like a true woman to Scot- 
land and France ; but Gop forgive those who have thirsted for my blood, as the 
hart doth for the water-brooks. Commend me to my son, and tell him I never 
did aught prejudicial to Scotland.’ Thus saying, she kissed Melville twice most 
affectionately, saying, ‘ Pray for thy poor mistress and queen,’ and then turned 
herself to the lords and said she was ready. Melville bore her train, she being 
supported on each side by the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, the weeping ser- 
vants that were permitted to accompany her following in the rear, and so the 
mournful procession moved on across the large hall to the farther end, where 
the scaffold had been erected. It was simply a raised platform, about two feet 
high and seven broad, surrounded by a rail and covered with black cloth. 
Upon it were placed a low chair, two other seats, and the dreadful block. By 
the side of the block stood two executioners masked, while the dreadful axe 
flashed in the beams of the morning sun that now fell upon it from a lofty win- 
dow above. Mary gazed on all this dread array without changing countenance, 
or, as one of the spectators said, ‘with countenance unappauled, and withoute 
terror of the place!’ Then smilingly she mounted the steps with the grace and 
dignity she had ever manifested in ascending the steps of her throne. There- 
upon, silence being made, Mr. Beale, the clerk of the Privy Council, read the 
Queen’s Majesty’s commission for the execution. During the reading of the 
commission Mary was very silent, listening to it, however, with such careless- 
ness that one could never have supposed that it concerned her death, but 
rather with such a smiling, cheerful countenance that one might have conceived 
it was a pardon. 

After this the Dean of Peterborough, Doctor Fletcher, offered up a long 
prayer, but during the whole of it Mary sat upon the low chair, having about 
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her neck her Agnus Dei, in her right hand a crucifix, and in her left a Latin 
prayer-book, from which she began to pray in a low voice. As she was raising 
the cross and looking earnestly toward it, Kent, in the excess of his bigoted 
zeal, and with that malicious cruelty only to be found in the hearts of perse- 
cutors, said in a harsh tone : ‘ Woman, renounce such antiquated superstitions ; 
that image of Curist serves to little purpose, if you have Him not engraved 
upon your heart.’ And oh! what a scathing rebuke was the meek and Christ- 
ian-like reply of that brave spirit who stood theve face to face with death : 
‘Ah! my good Lord, there is nothing more becoming a dying Christian than 
to carry in her hands the remembrance of her redemption ; how impossible it 
is to have such an object in the hands, and keep the heart unmoved.’ Then 
bowing her head, she remained some time in prayer ; and there upon her knees, 
with hands clasped together and raised toward heaven, while divine serenity 
lighted up her beautiful features, did Mary Stuart invoke compassion for her 
murderers. Then kissing most earnestly the crucifix, and making the sign of 
the cross, she exclaimed: ‘ As Turve arms, O my Gop! were spread out upon 
the cross, so receive me within the arms of Tuy mercy.’ She then repeated 
that beautiful Latin prayer, composed by herself: 

‘O Domine Devs! speravi in te! 

Oh! care me, Jesu! nunc libera me; 

In dura catena, in misera poena desidero te, 


Languendo gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me.’ 


Which might be liberally paraphrased thus: 


‘In this last solemn and tremendous hour, 

My Lorp and Saviovr, I invoke Tuy power. 

In this sad pang of anguish and of death, 

Receive, O Lorp! Tuy suppliant’s parting breath. 

Before Tuy hallowed cross she prostrate lies, 

Oh! hear her prayers, commiserate her sighs. 

Extend Tuy arms of mercy and of love, 

And bear her to Tuy peaceful realms above.’ 
This finished, her two female servants, assisting her to rise, began to disrobe 
her. During all the time of this dreadful preparation for the last act of the 
fearful tragedy, she scarcely altered countenance, but gently smiling when one 
of the executioners stepped forward to assist, said she never had such grooms 
before to make her unready, nor ever did put off her clothes before so large a 
company. At length, being all ready, standing there simply in her petticoat 
and kirtle, her two women looking upon her burst forth into pitiful crying ; 
but she, embracing and kissing them, said: ‘Do not cry for me, but rejoice and 
pray forme.’ Then turning to Melville and her men-servants outside the rail- 
ing, who were sometime weeping, sometime crying out aloud, and continually 
crossing themselves and praying in Latin, she bade them a most affectionate 
farewell, and begged them to pray for her to the last hour. That finished, one 
of her women having a Corpus Christi cloth, lapped it up three-corner wise 
and kissed it, putting it over Mary’s face and pinning it fast upon the caul that 
was upon her head; then her maids stepped back a few paces, the Queen knelt 
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upon the cushion that was before the block, and groping for it, laid down her 
head upon it, putting her long hair over the block with both her hands, which, 
holding there, would have been cut off, had not one of the executioners noticed 
it. Then, her hands being removed, she stretched out her neck once more, 
murmuring, ‘Into Tay hands, O Lorp! I commend my spirit ;’ and while 
one of the executioners held her lightly with his hands, the other struck two 
strokes with his axe before he severed her head, and at the second stroke, 
says an eye witness, ‘She made a small grone, and so died.’ 

Surely such a death, in the estimation of her bitterest enemies, should have 
atoned for all the errors of her life. Surely these Sruarrs, if they knew not 
how to live, had strangely learned, what knowing how to live is always said to 
teach, namely, ‘how to die.’ 


A BIT OF ALCHEMY. 


AN OLD TALE RE-TOLD. 


On a sultry evening in August, in the year of our Lorp 1597, there sat in a 
low, vaulted room in the college at Manchester, England, a man whose head 
was whitened by the frosts of seventy winters, and whose wrinkled face and 
deeply sunken eyes bore the traces of unusual care, anxiety and sorrow. This 
venerable man sat thus, meditating and deeply involved inwardly, in a mighty 
problem to whose solution he had given an entire life, and as yet without suc- 
cess. Toil and study as he might, (wedding the Red Lion to the White Lily, 
in the tepid bath,) there never came to him an insight into that ‘blessed 
arcana,’ the philosopher’s stone or powder of projection ; and melt, smelt and 
mingle as he would, he transmuted no lead into gold, but rather his gold fled 
far from him and would not return. 

Disconsolate, therefore, and weary, Dr. John Dee sat this evening in his 
study, smoking of that noxious weed recently introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and against which King James should presently fulminate. Good Queen Bess 
ruled now, and Dr. Dee smoked in peace. He sat in a high-backed, leather- 
covered chair; wore on his head a square black cap, upon his body a long 
gown of black serge, trimmed about the neck, breast and wrists with gable. 

The room in which he sat presented a strange medley of objects. Skins of 
crocodiles, skulls, broken retorts, bottles, yellow and dusty tomes — look at 
the third plate in the Marriage a la Mode series, and you will see the room, or 
one enough like it for all practical purposes, with an open door giving further 
view into a laboratory beyond. One thing is here, however, that Hogarth’s 
future picture will lack: a heavy and richly-carved cabinet of ebony, standing 
upon a table in the centre of the chamber — casket more precious than ever 
held monarch’s crown or diamond of price. For it contains Dr. Dee’s famous 
crystal. 
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Some years before the evening when the old man sits so despondent, this 
crystal had been brought to him (through the intervention of Edward Kelly, 
then his familiar servant) by the hands of the Angel Uriel; and, looking into 
it day after day, Kelly had read therein, and heard therefrom, much valuable 
lore. And still they had gotten no riches, and Dr. Dee was poorer to-day than 
he was fifty years since. Ah! he well knew why! Kelly alone could read 
the crystal ; in the Doctor’s case ‘a fiery sign occupied-the cusp of his ascend- 
ant,’ which, of course, precluded any hope for conversation, on his part, with 
spirits. Edward Kelly could read the crystal, but alas! just at the time that 
he had learned the true secret of the powder of projection, by which means 
much gold began to pour into their coffers, he left his master and went into 
business on his own account, making much money by means of mercenary 
magic. 

Alas! therefore, for Dr. Dee, who, having the magic crystal, could in no 
wise make use of it. He who had once been the adviser of Rodolph the Second 
of Germany, and the confident of many other potentates ; ‘ whose predictions 
astonished Europe; his presence, like some portentous comet, threatening war 
and disaster, perplexing even emperors and princes, and filling them with ap- 
prehension and dismay ;’ who had even aspired to become, through his wonder- 
ful stone, the arbiter of the destinies of mankind and dictator to the world; 
this once great man sat in his high-backed chair, and vegetated upon a paltry 
pension from Queen Elizabeth, and a small salary for his services as warden of 
the college. Alas! for Dr. Dee. 

Still the venerable alchemist hoped for better times, through some means 
whereby to read his crystal, or some discovery in his continual chemical ex- 
periments, which should enable him to solve that great problem of the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into their finer, innate essence of gold. 

In this steady belief of his, he was by no means singular. Even now may 
be found a few individuals who believe in the theory of perpetual motion, and 
for many years after Dr. Dee’s time, the most learned men in the world fully 
credited the theory of the philosopher’s stone. Fifty years later than the date 
of our story, Dr. John Evelyn, one of the most highly-cultivated men of his 
time, and an author of no mean rank, met with one Marc Antonio in Paris, 
whose tales are set forth, with evident belief in their authenticity, as follows : 

‘He told us great stories of a Genoese jeweller who had the great arcanum, 
and had made projection before him several times. He met him at Cyprus, 
travelling into Egypt, on return from whence he died at sea, and the secret 
with him. He also affirmed that, being in a goldsmith’s shop at Amsterdam, 
a person of very low stature came in and desired the goldsmith to melt him a 
pound of lead, which done, he unscrewed the pummel of his sword, and taking 
out a small quantity of powder and casting it into the crucible, which when 
cold he took up, saying, ‘Sir, you will be paid for your lead in the crucible,’ 
and so went out immediately. When he was gone, the goldsmith found four 
ounces of good gold in it, but could never set eyes again on the little man, 
though he sought the whole city for him.’ 

Thus, also, Adrian Helvetius, famous Dutch physician, who went to Paris 
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and discovered some of the modern uses of ipecacuanha, writing a century after 
Dr. Dee’s time, says: 

‘One afternoon in December came a stranger to my house at the Hague, in 
a plebeian habit, of honest gravity and serious authority, of a mean stature and 
a little, long face, black hair, not at all curled, a beardless chin, about forty 
years old, (as I guess,) and born in North-Holland. After salutation he 
besought me with great reverence to excuse his rough accessories. ov§ 
‘I am,’ he said, ‘a brass-founder and a lover of chemistry.’ He then took from 
his bosom a neat ivory box, and out of it three ponderous lumps of stone, each 
about the bigness of a walnut. I greedily saw and handled, for a quarter of an 
hour, this most noble substance, the value of which might be somewhere about 
twenty tons of gold; and having drawn from the owner many rare secrets of 
its admirable effects, I returned him this treasure of treasures, with most sor- 
rowful mind, humbly begging him to bestow a fragment upon me in perpetual 
remembrance of him, though but the size of a coriander-seed. ‘ No, no,’ said 
he, ‘ that is not lawful, though thou wouldst give me as many golden ducats as 
would fill this room ; for it would have particular consequences ; and if fire 
could be burned of fire, I would at this instant rather cast it into the fiercest 
flame.’ 

Helvetius then goes on to state that he put the stranger into his best cham- 
ber, ‘which he entered without wiping his shoes, that were full of snow and 
dirt.’ Also, he tells how he stole from him a small thumb-nail scraping of the 
precious stone, and how the stranger gave him another very minute portion, 
and instructed him as follows : 

‘Fling not away thy money and goods in hunting out this art, for thou 
shalt never find it ; for unless thou knowest the thing from head to heel, thou 
canst not break open the glassy seal of Hermes.’ 

Thereupon he departed, and Helvetius never saw him more. The only 
moral to the tale is, that, whereas the stolen bit of stone produced no gold, the 
bit freely given by the stranger did produce a small quantity, of the very 
purest kind. 

Intent upon hopes to procure some knowledge of this most marvellous 
powder of projection, or at least to obtain insight into some riches-compelling 
secret, Dr. Dee sits in his chamber, and even now there comes a stranger near 
unto his habitation, who shall perform for him, perchance, some wonder such 
as Kelly never attempted. There is gold enow in the world, if one could but 
find it. 


Tuvus sat Dr. Dee, smoking the noxious weed, tobacco, and pondering with 
much bitterness over the useless past, or revolving, perchance, some hopeless 
scheme for the future, when his door was flung open with considerable violence, 
and a pert maid-servant (one of the chiefest plagues of the Doctor’s life) burst 
into the room. 

The venerable philosopher settled his square cap more firmly upon his 
head, and gazed sternly at the intruder. 

‘How often have I told thee, girl,’ quoth he, ‘in no wise to enter here, but 
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rather to convey thy messages through the thumb-hole of the latch? Seest 
thou not that I am engaged in sore and perplexing travail of spirit, and am not 
in the mood for thy brainless intrusions? Go to the scullery, wench, and 
study better how to deport thyself for the future!’ 

‘Marry, master,’ she replied, ‘and indeed I would keep to the scullery all 
my days, for all the coming hither; but one below, in a red cloak, will not de- 
part till he has word with your reverence. He says ; 

Dr. Dee sprang to his feet in a rage. ‘Satan seize the girl!’ he cried, 
(whereat she, trembling, cowered before him, glancing in terror from crocodile 
to skeleton,) ‘ Satan seize the girl! Have I not told thee scores of times, that 
after the eleventh hour of the morning no mortal presence, save only a messen- 
ger from Majesty itself, must cross this threshold? Have I not to study, dolt 
and stupid that thou art, and still to search and labor for the gold that 
keeps us? Even now, when you entered, I was busy with a matter, whose 
corolarium ; 

‘Ah! that’s it, master,’ cried the girl; ‘the stranger said to me, ‘ Tell thy 
master that one comes to him on business of moment concerning his own wel- 
fare, and that of the matter or event whose corolarium he is now studying!’ 








‘Said he so, wench ?’ cried the Doctor, a gleam of rare joy and hope glanc- 
ing from his eyes; ‘said he so? ’T is well! ’t is well! Show him hither 
quickly! Even yet, O baleful fortune!’ he continued, when she had left the 
room ; ‘even yet will I outwit thee, and grasp the sceptre that has fled before 
me, spectre-like, for more than fifty years! Gold! gold! O potent spirit of 
gold! O mighty power! O god of all gods!’ 

He paused, and a placid calm, like a mask, fell over his features as a heavy 
step was heard ascending the stair. 

A moment after, the door was swung noiselessly open, and a tall and un- 
gainly man stepped across the threshold. His meagre and angural person, and 
his dress — extravagant in color and arrangement, even for that day — gave 
him an owtré and startling appearance. Over his shoulders was flung a scarlet 
cloak, beneath which appeared a doublet of dark green and a pair of ‘ orange- 
tawny’ hose ; on his shoes were two of the immense scarlet shoe-roses affected 
at that period, and stuck at one side of his hat was a cock’s feather, dyed red. 
He wore a pointed red beard, (trimmed after the manner seen in portraits of 
Shakspeare,) and at his side hung a slender cut-and-thrust rapier. This 


strange figure paused ‘just inside the door, and stood in respectful and stiff 


silence. 

Dr. Dee greeted his visitor with a gesture, half-invitation to enter, half- 
question as to the meaning of the intrusion. 

Still the stranger stood, erect and stiff, his heels close together and his 
entire person upright and apparently immovable as a post. 

Then the Doctor spoke. ‘That was a strange message of thine!’ 

‘Stranger things, your reverence, may follow the message. You had need 
of me, and lo! I am here.’ 

‘Take thy hat from off thy head,’ said the Doctor, ‘ and tell me the purpose 
of thy visit.’ 
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The visitor removed his hat, disclosing stiff and bristling red hair, that 
stood upright from all points of his head. Then ‘he said, still displaying a be- 
coming though awkward respect: ‘My name, may it please your reverence, is 
but an humble one — I am known among men as Bartholomew Hickman. As 
for my business, I claim to possess the powers of a seer, and, since Master 
Kelly has left your service, I fear you have been but poorly served therein. 
Give me but a glass equal to that wherein Kelly looked, and I agree and pro- 
mise to equal him in interpreting to you from the invisible powers of the air 
and the earth.’ 

‘Thou speakest boldly,’ said the Doctor. ‘My glass has not, nor ever had 
its match ; not even Cornelius Agrippa possessed such an one. It is the same 
glass now as when Kelly saw such marvels therein; and only that the constel- 
lations are against me, I should have no need of other seer than these eyes of 
mine. Ah! it is a great and most wonderful stone. None but good angels can 
enter therein. But thou shalt have sight of it, and we will test this power of 
thine.’ 

He drew his chair toward a table in the centre of the apartment, whereon 
rested a solid ebony cabinet. Taking from his bosom a small key of gold 
attached to a chain of silver, he fell to muttering many prayers as he solemnly 
turned it in the lock. Within lay a finely-carved casket of ivory, which, being 
opened, displayed a large and beautifully clear crystal of the shape of an egg, in 
whose heart there seemed to burn and glow a self-generated and self-contained 
light, floating rapidly here and there in-restless but graceful pulsations. Upon 
this marvellous stone, which he did not venture to touch, the alchemist gazed 
with rapt and reverential aspect. 

Bartholomew moved near, stooping and crouching as he approached, till he 
stood beside the Doctor's chair. ‘It is, indeed,’ he said, ‘a treasure beyond all 
price.’ 

‘That it is so, thou may’st well say,’ answered the Doctor. ‘It came from 
a source whence no small gifts came, and, by the power of the blessed angels, 
and especially of my guardian spirit Madini, we will work wonders yet!’ 


Tue Doctor spread upon the table a velvet covering, heavy and black like a 
pall, which fell in not ungraceful folds to the floor. Upon the centre of this 
pall he laid a cushion of red silk, and upon the cushion placed the ivory casket 
containing the crystal. A crucifix of ebony, the agonized Ficure upon the 
cross being of exquisitely-carved ivory, riveted by golden nails through the 
hands and feet, he set behind the cushion, and heavy silver candle-sticks at 
either side, the waxen tapers therein giving forth a delicious perfume as they 
burned. Immediately in front of the cushion he laid a psalter, open at the 
Service for the Dead. 

Then, with many genuflections, he bent low before the crucifix and crystal, 
invoking the aid of the good angels, and praying that all evil things might 
thence depart and hold themselves forever aloof; also, that no doubt or de- 
ception should be practised upon him, but that he might truly learn of the 
mighty secrets intrusted as yet to few favored mortals, particularly as to the 
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compounding of the true powder of projection, by whose use the basest metals 
should readily be transmuted to the purest gold. And if this were not to be 
vouchsafed unto him, might he, at least — unworthy seeker as he was — be 
permitted to learn some hidden mystery, whereby the penury that now op- 
pressed him should be chased away forever, and his old age have, at least, 
some small flavor of the hope and promise of his youth. In all his praying, 
earnest as it was, he mingled not a little blasphemy, and the old pride of his 
heart shone out here and there vividly. 

After he had made an end of his invocation, there was perfect silence in the 
chamber for the space of half-an-hour. Then he glanced expectantly toward 
Bartholomew. 

The seer, rigid and stiff in all his movements, arose and cast aside his red 
cloak. Then he, too, knelt before the crystal, muttering much jargon in some 
unknown tongue, mingled occasionally with scraps of barbarous Latin. 

Presently his head sank upon the table, so that his eyes were brought in 
close proximity with the stone, and he threw a white napkin over the upper 
part of his person and the casket. 

Then, after a little, Dee queried in a shaking whisper: ‘ What seest thou ?’ 

‘ All is black as night!’ The voice of the seer was as the voice of a dead 
man, speaking unhumanly from some hidden grave. 

‘Seest thou no cloud, no waving and undulating curtain ?’ 

‘I see naught save a thick blackness that one might cut with his hanger!’ 

‘And now!’ cried Dee, suddenly rising, ‘seest thou nothing now ?’ 

‘Soft! I see a faint glimmer, like the rising sun, pale and cold, in the east. 

. . Isee a golden curtain, rich with embroidery and heavy with many 
gems. ... . It begins to part in the centre. . . . Two rosy hands, 
more lovely than ever was face of mortal woman, draw it gently apart and 
gather up the folds at each side. . . . Far in the distance appeareth a 
white cloud, as a curdly vapor, wreathing itself like unto fleecy, knotted ser- 
pents about a pillar of burning brass; but I see no creature. . . . The 
beautiful hands that drew apart the curtain have disappeared. *. . . I hear 
a voice!’ 

‘Mark well the words, and repeat them steadily and truly!’ 


Dr. Dee drew near, tablets in hand, to set down whatever might be re- 
vealed. 


‘The voice speaks-plainly and I hear these words : 


* Aut things are at hand, 
The seat is prepared, 
Justice hath determined, 
The time is short!’ 


‘Seest thou no creature ?’ 

‘I see none as yet. . . . The beautiful hands have cleft the brazen 
pillar asunder and the cloud is dispelled. . . . From the cloven pillar ad- 
vanceth a maiden whose face I may not look upon for the fierceness of its burn- 
ing beauty. I note only that she seemeth to float forward, rather than to walk, 
and that the golden glory of her hair covereth and enwrappeth her as with a 
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garment. Her pink feet palpitate ’twixt heaven and earth, and she steppeth not 
upon the ground like mortal maiden. Let limners slay themselves, and workers 
in stone and ivory go mad, for never hath mortal brain conceived, nor mortal 
hand wrought such loveliness of color or such delicious outlines!’ 

‘It is Madini,’ quoth Dee; ‘ speak to her.’ 

‘She will not answer me.’ 

‘I will then address her in person,’ and the Doctor turned anxiously and 
awe-fully toward the stone. ‘ Art thou Madini who hast appeared to me 
aforetime ?’ 

‘She answereth ‘ Yes’ quoth the seer; ‘ but her voice is faint and hardly to 
be distinguished. It is like the soft breathing of an zolian harp, and scarcely 
admitteth of translation into harsh English.’ 

‘I would thou shouldst solve me three things,’ continued Dee, still address- 
ing the glass: ‘ Firstly, whereto shall I direct my journey, and how cause it to 
prosper? Secondly, I would speedily be instructed in that great and potent 
mystery, the powder of projection. Thirdly, how may I find the treasure that 
has been shown to me, three several times, in a dream ?’ 

‘She answereth : ‘Firstly, with respect to the country, make thine own 
choice, and thou shalt be directed in it for thy good. Secondly’ — but hold! 
she ceaseth to speak, and displayeth before me a roll of parchment, whereon, in 
the unknown tongue, is written what I will read : 

‘*The most noble and divine Magister ; the beginning, the continuation and 
the end of life. Watch well, and gather him so at the highest ; for in one hour 
he ascendeth or descendeth for the purpose. 

‘*Take common Audcal, purge and work it by Rlodur, of four diverse diges- 
tions, continuing the last digestion for four times four days, in one and a swift 
proportion, until it be Dlasod, fixed, a most red and luminous body, the image 
of resurrection. Take, also, Lulo of Red Roxtan, and work him through four 
fiery degrees, until thou hast his Audcal, and then gather him. Then double 
every degree of your Rlodur, and, by the law of mixture and conjunction, 
work them diligently together. Notwithstanding, backward through every de- 
gree, multiply the lower and last Rlodur, his due office finished by one degree 
more than the highest. So doth it become Darr, the thing thou seckest, a 
most holy, just, dignified, glorious and red Dlasod. 

‘* See thou take the season, and get her while it is yet time. If ye let the 
harvest pass, ye shall desire to gather, and shall not be able.’’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Dee, ‘methinks I have heard something similar to that be- 
fore. If I only knew what Dlasod and his Audcal may be; or even if I had 
knowledge of the Lulo of Red Roxtan, but men are but mortal, and these 

things pass my understanding!’ 

‘* Be thankful,’ saith Madini, ‘ that thou hast received so much!’”’ 

‘Take pity on my infirmities,’ supplicated Dee, ‘and make it plain! ’ 

‘* Watch and wait,’ saith the spirit, ‘till the time cometh!’’ 

Dr. Dee bowed low his head, and returned, with what grace he might, suit- 
able thanks. ‘Now for the third question,’ he said. 

The seer was silent for some moments, and then his voice, if possible, more 
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hollow and dead-alive than before, was again heard repeating the words of the 
Spirit of the Crystal : 
** Lone, long since hidden, in the dark, 
By one now sleeping, stiff and stark, 
It lieth safe in Aldport Park.’’ 

‘But who hid this great treasure, O peerless angel!’ cried Dee, ‘that 
no one hath discovered it ?’ 

‘* By Sir James Stantey, long ago, 
As all earth spirits truly know, 
The golden treasure was laid low.’ ’ 

‘Sir James Stanley,’ quoth the Doctor, ‘ah! truly have I heard marvellous 
tales of him, aforetime. Hidden by Sir James Stanley. That beareth a rea- 
sonable aspect; but I would inquire, O chaste Madini! how and in what man- 
ner the treasure is to be got at ?’ 

‘* Tre end of time comes on amain, 


And he who would the treasure gain, 
Must seek with care and search with pain.’’ 


‘Ah! me, most potent spirit!’ cried the Doctor, ‘the time ? the hour? the 
combination ?’ 


‘* Wuevn, at the noon-tide of the night, 
The red cock croweth, dig with might ; 
The treasure, then, is just in sight!’’ 

‘O mighty power!’ cried the distracted Doctor, ‘have patience, and bear 
with me. Great are thy revelations ; great and most wonderful, but too subtle 
for the infirmities of this mortal body and these mortal senses. Speak, I pray 
thee, rather in plain English than in these vague rhymes of thine; and if it 
pleases thee to riddle me no riddles, but rather to give me such commands as 
may best suit thee, in a simple and direct manner, the better shall I be enabled 
to understand thy directions, and obey thy behests.’ 

‘The spirit,’ said the voice of Bartholomew, ‘ veileth its face, as though in 
anger. . . . NowIsee more clearly — the burning beauty of the face be- 
ing hidden — the glorious tints and outlines of this heavenly maiden. 

Now a cloud gathered between me and the vision. . . . Now F 

‘O guardian spirit and good angel!’ burst from Dee’s lips, as he threw 
himself forward upon his kness before the crystal, ‘depart not from thy ser- 
vant in anger, but remember the labor and study of a life-time, and give me 
yet some clue to the labyrinth of thy counsels. Bear with the weakness of an 
old man, and desert him not !’ 

‘The cloud disperseth. . . . A mild and benignant light, warm but 
not burning, beams from the figure, and the lips move again. Madini says: 

‘*The treasure is guarded well. It lieth where many roots and trees do 
hinder the gathering. The time is short, but thou must not despair. 

‘*Nine, with twice seven, northerly, and Acer shall disappear. The mysti- 
cal number enfolding itself; this shall be added to its own toward the rising 
sun. Then turn half round, and note well thy right foot. What thou seest, 
gather, and it shall lead thee to perfection.”’ 
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‘But the amount!’ cried Dee, now in a transport of excitement ; ‘the 
amount of this glorious treasure ?’ 

‘*Two thousand and-a-half, and odd money,’ saith the spirit, ‘all in gold, 
bright and pure.’’ 

‘I thank thee,’ cried Dee, ‘I thank thee; but the token to find it, the place, 
the hour!’ 

‘The curtain is closing,’ quoth the Seer. ‘The angel Madini retireth into 
her brazen pillar. The clouds, like to twining serpents, again enfold 
it. . . . The beautiful hands close, once more, the curtain. . . . All 
is dark, and the communication hath an end’ 

As he spoke, he threw off the napkin that had covered his head, and arose, 
the same stiff, ungainly Bartholomew Hickman, who had knelt down there at 
the beginning of the vision... When he spoke thereafter, his voice was the old 
voice of the natural man, partaking in no wise of the ghostly accent that so re- 
cently distinguished it. 

Then, with many ceremonies, the implements were removed from the table, 
and the crystal replaced in the ebony cabinet. 

‘And what does your reverence think,’ inquired the seer; ‘can I fill the 
place of your late servant Kelly, or have I proved wanting in the test ?’ 

‘Thou hast done well,’ replied Doctor Dee. ‘Thy description of Madini cor- 
responds almost word for word with that given me many times by my late un- 
grateful servant, and I am in mind to keep thee. If twenty good pounds the 
year, and apparel becoming thy station , 

‘Enough, master,’ cried Bartholomew ; ‘from this time forward I am your 





humble servant ; and what little ability I may perchance possess, shall be used 
for your will and pleasure only.’ 

‘Thou speakest fairly, good friend,’ quoth the Doctor, ‘and I will trust thee. 
It is now three of the clock, and too late — mid-night being long past — to seek 
this treasure to-night. Come hither again on the morrow — or, rather, later in 
the day — and we will arrange the matter.’ 

Thereafter, Bartholomew Hickman threw his red cloak over his shoulders 
again, and departed from the house. He evidently felt much deep concern in 
the finding of the treasure, for he bent his steps straightway to Aldport Park, 
and made his way into the grounds, through a gap in the hedge. He then 
proceeded minutely to examine the locality. 


Ar about an hour before the next midnight, Doctor Dee and his new servant 
left the residence of the former, and took their way toward Aldport Park. 
The Doctor carried a lighted but covered lantern; while Bartholomew bore, 
concealed beneath his ample cloak, a mattock and pick. 

Cautiously pursuing their way, they arrived at length at the boundary of the 
not very extensive park, attached to Aldport House, once a portion of the col- 
lege property, but granted to the Earl of Derby, when the college foundation 
was dissolved, in 1547, by Edward the Sixth. The college had been subsequent- 
ly refounded by Queen Mary, but only a small portion of the original property 
was restored ; and in entering the park by night, our adventurers were render- 
ing themselves liable to quite serious consequences. Too much occupied with 
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the treasure, however, to care for this, they pushed through the first gap they 
met in the hedge, and were ready for whatever might follow. 

The Doctor repeated slowly the directions of the Spirit of the Crystal : 

‘Nine, with twice seven northerly, and Acer will disappear.’ 

‘And what may Acer be?’ quoth he. 

‘I know not,’ returned the seer, ‘unless indeed yonder noble yew may 
represent it.’ 

A momentary flash of suspicion crossed the Doctor's face. 

‘Thou hast been here before!’ he said. 

‘My thoughts being bent upon the message from your angel,’ replied the 
Seer, ‘and my heart being set on the advancements of your interests, I entered 
here yesternoon, by leave of the keeper, and examined somewhat the ground. 
It seemeth to me that Acer is the yew.’ 

‘Perchance it may be,’ said Dee; ‘at all events, we can but try. I do com- 
fort myself, and marvel much, good friend, at thy exceeding earnestness in my 
service. Verily, thou shalt have thy reward. Nine and twice seven make 
three-and-twenty, to be taken northerly from Acer, which is the yew. Shall I 
stride the ground with three-and-twenty steps; or are the numbers mystical, 
and otherwise to be construed ?’ 

‘I know not,’ said the seer, ‘ the trial will discover.’ 

‘Count thou my steps,’ quoth the Doctor; and thereat he gravely strode 
three-and-twenty fair paces, northerly from the yew, which was Acer; but 
when he turned again, it had not disappeared, but rather seemed to threaten 
him with its stout shape. 

‘It will not do,’ quoth he, ‘ Acer standeth upright and brave before my 
vision.’ 

‘ Perchance,’ suggested Bartholomew, ‘it meaneth not three-and-twenty 
steps, but that number of trees or shrubs, growing northerly from Acer. Lo! 
master, here, I think, they be.’ 

He pointed to a row of young shrubs, or cuttings, apparently only recently 
planted, which extended in a nearly direct line, northerly from the trees. 

Carefully counting these, Doctor Dee stumbled on through the night, till the 
twenty-third landed him in a deep and miry ditch, wherein he sank almost to 
his middle. 

‘Art hurt, master?’ cried the seer, running quickly toward him. 

The cheerful, even animated face of the Doctor, peering through the ditch, 
broke his question off in the middle, as it were. 

‘Hurt!’ cried he — ‘we have found it! Nine, with twice seven, northerly, 
and Acer has disappeared! [I cannot see the yew!’ 

‘It is well!’ said the seer. 

‘Now,’ quoth the Doctor, still speaking from the ditch, ‘the mystical num- 
ber added to the number enfolding itself. This shall be added to its own 
toward the rising sun. I take three to be the mystical number, and the num- 
ber enfolding itself is nine, added to its own — three again — making in all 
fifteen. Fifteen toward the rising sun, or, in other words, the east. Seest thou 
any trees leading easterly ?’ 


‘None,’ replied the seer. ‘Perchance it is now required that we step the 
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number. If your reverence will allow me to assist you from the ditch, I will 
then step it myself; the rather that your legs must be now somewhat unfit for 
exercise, being heavy by reason of the muck of that foul ditch, which clingeth 
to them.’ 

‘Verily, thou sayest truly,’ quoth the Doctor, as Bartholomew helped him 
out of his unpleasant predicament ; ‘much foul and noisome slime clingeth to 
me, so that I fear I shall become a stench in the nostrils of my serving lass. 
But, and we secure this treasure, I am content. Go thou to thy pacing.’ 

Thus adjured, the seer strode gravely to the east, his long legs marking 
exact and even: spaces over the ground. At fifteen paces distant he paused. 

‘Stand in my place,’ he cried, ‘ turn half round, and gather from thy right 
foot!’ 

The Doctor did as he was bidden, but found only a gnarled and crooked 
stump, which resisted the efforts of both to uproot it. 

‘Stay !’ cried the seer, ‘what’s o'clock ?’ 

‘Twelve!’ 

‘Listen! The red cock hath not crowed!’ 

‘One trial more,’ replied the Doctor, ‘and we will then abandon the search 
till another night.’ 

They united their efforts in one mighty tug. 

As they did so, a voice, hollow and mysterious, which apparently proceeded 
from the bowels of the earth beneath them, cried: ‘ Hold!’ 

They instantly desisted. 

‘’T is Nargal,’ said Dee, ‘the mighty Earth Spirit, who watches ever over 
hidden gold.’ 

Then there fell upon their ears a dismal moan, or wail, that presently rose 
into a shrill and continued scream, as of pain. 

‘*T is the groan of a mandrake,’ quoth the Doctor; ‘they do ever bewail 
and moan thus, when gathered. I doubt not but this tree is of that cursed 

nature. Let us relinquish the search for to-night.’ 

The voice became articulate, and they heard: 


‘To-morrow night return! Be bold, 
And bring thy gold, to get my gold!’ 


‘Who art thou that speakest from the hollow earth ?’ 


‘A euarpiAN of the gold am I, 
Naraat, the watchful and the sly.’ 

‘And how much gold must we bring, O worshipful Nargal! to insure the 
getting of the treasure ?’ 

‘ Broap nobles fifty bring with thee, 
And thou of treasure shalt be free! ’ 

‘Fifty nobles! Fifty nobles!’ muttered Dee, as the twain slowly left the 
park. ‘’Tis a large sum. And yet, for the treasure — two thousand and-a- 
half, and odd money, all in gold—it is butadrop! Fifty nobles! I must 
borrow of some friend, or hire at usury. Fifty nobles!’ 


Again, at the following mid-night, Dee and Bartholomew were on the spot, 
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and stood and listened for the hour. As the clang of the last stroke of twelve 
rang on the night-air, a shrill and most devilish cock-crowing was heard, which 
seemed — like the voice of the spirit Nargal—to proceed from the bowels of 
the earth. 

‘The time is propitious!’ cried Bartholomew ; ‘where are your nobles ?’ 

‘In the pouch, hanging at my girdle,’ replied the Doctor. 

Thereat a fiendish and mocking laughter startled the night. 

But the seekers took no heed. With spade and pick they were at work, 
about the gnarled root. The earth seemed much more easily worked than on 
their first visit, as though the mighty Nargal were giving them aid in their 
search. 

Presently the spade wielded by the venerable Dee struck some hard sub- 
stance. 

Eagerly removing the earth, they lifted up with considerable difficulty a 
small, worm-eaten oaken chest, bound about with bands of iron. It was very 
ancient in appearance, and so heavy that the Doctor could scarcely bear it alone. 
Nevertheless, he would allow no assistance from Bartholomew, watching that 
individual’s motions with considerable jealousy. 

‘I think the demon hath forgotten my fifty broad pieces,’ quoth he, as 
they moved slowly toward the gap in the hedge. 

‘Never fear,’ replied the seer, ‘the devil will claim his own, when he is 
ready !” 

Even as he spoke, a stalwart form sprang suddenly from the thicket, and 
confronted the conjurors. He was a stout, broad-shouldered swash-buckler, 
and wore a black mask over the face. 

At sight of him Bartholomew took incontinently to his heels, and never 
paused till his long legs had carried him flying over the hedge. 


As Doctor Dee could not run and carry his heavy treasure with him, he 
stood still. 


‘Put down that box!’ said the man in the mask. 

‘Never!’ said Doctor Dee. 

‘Then come with me — neck and heels, if need be — to the lodge, and an- 
swer for this mid-night trespassing. Oh! I know you, Doctor Dee, with your 
damned devil’s dealings! How will the round-house suit your cloth ?’ 

The Doctor trembled. ‘For how much may I go free, taking this useless, 
worm-eaten box with me?’ 

‘For fifty nobles!’ 

‘’'T is the fiend,’ muttered the Doctor, and, glad to get off so easily, he 
handed over his purse — hugging still the precious casket in his arms — and 
the masked intruder permitted him to depart in peace. 

Then Doctor Dee, having got possession of the great treasure, trudged 
wearily and painfully home with it. 

Having arrived there, he broke open the box to count his gains. 

Alack and alas for the fifty nobles borrowed at usury ! 

There was naught in the box but stones and bits of lead! 

The Doctor never set eyes on Bartholomew Hickman again. Nor on the 
man in the mask. Nor on his fifty nobles. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN POET. 





BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 





PENNSYLVANIA has long had its German language — it even boasts a very 
good semi-German university —its lager-beer is unrivalled, and in many points 
it maintains a creditable claim to be regarded, as I once heard a Rhinelander 
fondly term it, ‘ Our trans-Atlantic Deutschland.’ 

But its German has hitherto lacked a poet, and it is with no little pleasure 
that I have found that a writer of genius has appeared, who has not thought it 
beneath him to use the homely ‘ Bushwhacker’ dialect for the expression of 
truly tender feelings, and for depicting scenes of real life in a manner which, 
while its simplicity is often truly humorous, or broadly comic, is none the less 
on that account touching. I refer to the Rev. H. Harbaugh, D.D., a pastor of 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, who, in a few fugitive lyrics, has shown that even so 
singular a dialect as Pennsylvania German may be made the medium for poetry 
of true excellence. 

It can hardly be denied that this German has one thing in common with 
Neapolitan Italian and Jamaica negro-English ; its associations are, to those 
who know but little of its home value, simply mirth-provoking. A well-inten- 
tioned but ill-advised Tract Society once translated the Bible into Neapoli- 
tan — the first reading set the audience into roars of laughter. The same was 
attempted in Jamaica negro-dialect ; let the reader fancy ‘Brudder Bones’ 
preaching, and he may guess the result. But there is no reason why Pennsyl- 
vania German, though as amusing as either of these patois, should not have as 
touching Volkslieder as those of the Fatherland, thousands of which are com- 
posed in dialects almost as humble, and in their way quite as droll. 

The dialect in question is that of the German Palatine, or what is usually 
termed Pfelizsch, spoken along the Rhine, with certain Suabian influences, the 
whole very much modified and intermingled with English. Thus the n final of 
the infinitive, or of a noun, is always changed into a or e; and the same ab- 
breviations, for the sake of softness, are generally found, as in all South-Ger- 
man dialects. The proportion of barbarism, or of ‘fun,’ in Pennsylvania Ger- 
man depends upon the quantity of English introduced. Sometimes, as in the 
far-famed advertisement, ‘ Gelost gestrayed or gestolen, oder owa the fence 
gejumpt, we have little, save a rude attempt at German construction. In the 
advertisement alluded to —for a lost horse —the public is further informed, 
that ‘Wer it zuruck bringt (restores) will politely gethanked and liberally re- 
warded sein!’ I quote from memory, possibly incorrectly —if it be possible! 

Among Dr. Harbaugh’s lyrics, there is one, ‘The Old School-House by the 
Creek,’ which blends the comic with the serious to a degree seldom attained by 
any English writer of the present day. In giving a version, I claim the indulg- 
ence due to the translation from a dialect whose idiomatic peculiarity is its 


chief charm. You, dear reader, doubtless know that charming ballad, ‘ The 
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Long, Long Weary Day,’ sung by all your pretty cousins. Well, take up the 
uf original, and translate it if you can. The current version is very fair, perhaps 
as good a one as can be made. But after all it is ‘only the wrong side of the 
piece of tapestry,’ a faded leaf—a refraction in a cracked looking-glass. <A 
‘Scotch’ version might bring us a little nearer to it; but then, after all, one 


see ee i A SEN A ABR 


must needs be Scotch born to fully appreciate it. It may be accurately done, 
but with exact feeling it cannot. 
However, be it good or bad, I give, with all due apology, my version — and 


with it the original. If the English be ‘right homely,’ let it be remembered 





that the original neither rhymes nor reasons ‘in crimson,’ as Friar John hath it. 





: 
} Che Old School-Mouse on the Creek. : 
q : 
P| Heir ishts exactly zwanzig Yohr, Ir is exactly twenty years, ¥ 
; Das Ich bin Owa naus ; Since I set out to roam; 
Nau bin Ich widder lewig z’rick, Once more, all right, my land I seek, 
Un’ steh’ am Schul-haus an der Krick, And stand by the school-house on the creek, 
, Yusht naekst an’s atty’s Haus. Just next to daddy’s* home. 
Ich bin in hundert Haeuser g’ west, In a hundred houses I have been, 
Von marbel Stein un’ Brick; Of marble, stone, and brick; 
; Un’ alles was Ich hab’ geseh, And all that I have seen, I say, 
Det Ich verschwappa any day, 1’d swap and welcome, any day, 
; Fuer’s Schul-haus an der Krick. For th’ school-house by the creek. 
Wer mued da heme is, un’ will fort, Who’s tired of home, and wants to fly, 
i] So los ihn numma geh ; Ah! let him never go; % 
Ich sag ihm awer forna naus, I tell him plain, before-hand, true, re 
Es is all Humbug Owa draus, It’s humbug all, ’twixt me and you, 
Un’ er werd’s selver seh. And he will see that’s so. 





Ich bin draus rum in alle Eck All round about in every place, 


Getravelled high un’ low; I’ve travelled, high and low; 
Heb awer noch in kennem Spot, Sut never had such real joy, 
Uf e’mol so fiel Joy gehat, As when I was a merry boy, 

Wie in dem Schul-haus do. In that old school, you know. 


Wie haemelt mich do alles a’! 





How all goes rushing through my head ; 
i Ich steh, un’ denk, un’ guk; I stand and think and look, 

Un’ was Ich schier vergessa hab, And all long vanished from my brain, 
Kummt wider z’rick, wie aus seiem Grab, As from its grave comes back again, 


Un’ steht do wie e’ Spook! And stands there like a spook. 





Des Krickle spielt verebi wie’s hot, The little creek is playing where ‘ 
Wo Ich noch g’spielt hab do ; I played exactly so; 
Un’ unner sella Hollerbuesch, And under the same elder-bush fi 
Speila noch die glene Fisch, Are playing too the little fish, : 


So smart wie long ago. As smart as long ago. 





Der Weisech’ steht noch an der Tuehr — The willow standing by the door 
Macht Schatta ueber’s Dach ; Shades the roof every bit; | 
Die Trauberank is a’ noch grue’— The vine is green too, I declare, 4 
Un’s Amsel nescht — guk yuscht ’mol hi’! And a black-bird nestles — look a-there ! Hy 
O was is des en Sach’! O Lorp! just think of it! 
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Die Schwalma skiyppa ueber’s Feld — 
Die fedderst is die besht! 

Un sechst du, dort am Guebeleck, 

En Haus von Stoppla un’ von Dreck ? 
Sel is e’ Schwalma Nescht. 


Die yunge leia stil just now, 
Un’ schlofa alle sound ; 
Wart bis die Alta kriega Werm, 
Nord herscht du awer gros gelarm, 
Von Meuler all around! 


Ya, alles des is noch wie’s war 

Wo Ich noch war e’ Buh’ ; 
Doch andere Dings sin’ net meh so, 
For alles dut sich enera do, 

Wie Ich mich enera thu’! 


Ich steh, wie Oss1an in seim Thal, 
Un’ seh ins wolka Spiel — 

Bewegt mit Freed un’ Trauer —ach! 

Die Traena Komma wan Ich lach! 
Kanscht denka wie Ich fuehl! 


Do bin Ich ganga in die Schul, 
Wo Ich noch war gans Kle; 
Dort war der Meschter in seim Stuhl ; 
Dort war sei Wip, un’ dort sei Ruhl — 
Ich kans noch alles seh ! 


Die langa Besks ring’s an der Wand — 
Die grosa Schuler d’rum ; 

Uf ener Seid die grosa Maed, 

Und dort die Buwa — net sa blaed — 
Guk wie sie peepa ’rum! 


Der Meschter watch’t sie close just now — 
Sie gewa besser acht ; 

Dort Selier wo love Letters schreibt, 

Un’ Seller wo sei Spoochta treibt, 
Un’ Seller Karu wo lacht. 


Die grosa un’ die klena all, 
Sin’ unner ener Rule ; 

Un des is yusht der rechte weg ; 

Wer Rules verbrecht der nemmt sie Schleg, 
Oder verlost die Schul. 


Imwendig um der Offa ’rum, 
Hocka die klene chaps ; 

Sie studya all gar hart, you see, 

Un’ wer net lernt sei AB C, 
Sei Ohra kriega Rapps. 


S'is hart zu hocka uf so Benk — 

Die Fues net uf em Floor; 
En mancher krickt en weher Rueck,. 
In sellum Schul-haus an der Krick, 
Un’ fuehlt about right sore! 
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The swallows ‘skeet’ across tle field, 
The fastest is the best! 

See! In the gable corner there 

’S a house of twigs and dirt —I d’clare 
It is a swallow’s nest! 


The young are lying still just now, 
And sleeping all so sound ; 

Wait till the old ones get a worm, 

And then you'll hear a real storm 
Of little mouths all round. 


Yes, all is still, as once it was, 
When first my life begun ; 

But other things are altered so, 

All changes here on earth, you knew, 
As I myself have done. 


I stand like Oss1An in his vale, 
And see the clouds at play ; 
Moved both by joy and sorrow —oh ! 
I cannot smile, but tears will flow: 
Think how | feel to-day ! 


Yes, there is where I went to school, 
When I was very small ; 

There sat the master on his stool, 

There was his whip, and there his rule, 
And I can see it all. 


Around the wall the desks are ranged, 
The big ones there are found ; 

The larger girls in one great lot, 

And there the boys — they know what’s what, 
See how they peep around! 


The master watches close just now, 
They’ve grown a cautious crowd ; 

Writing love-letters there sits one, 

And there’s another making fun, 
And Cuartey laughing loud. 


The greater and the smaller are 
All under one same rule, 
And that is just the proper track ; 
Who breaks the rules must get a crack, 
Or else clear out of school. 


And in a ring around the stove, 
Sit all the little chaps ; 

All studying right hard, you see, 

And who do n't learn his A B C, 
His ear must catch the raps! 


It’s hard to squat so on the bench, 
When feet do n’t reach the floor ; 

And a new back is pained f’r a week, 

In that same school-house by the creek, 
And feels about right sore! 
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Poor little seamps! And there they squat! 










Die arma Drep! dort hocka sie 


1 In misery ! — yusht denk ! Just think! what misery! 

ae Es is ke’ wunner — nem my Wort — It is no wonder, take my word, 

| Das sie so wenig lerna dort That little ’s learned, though much is heard, 
Uf sella hocha Benk. On that same bench, you see! 


Mit all da’ Drawbacks anyhow, With all the drawbacks, any how, 
¥ War’s doch e’ first rate Schul ; ’*T was still a first-rate school ; 
Du finscht ke Meschter so— geh such — You ’ll find no schoolmaster — go look, 
Der cyphera kan durch’s ganza Buch, Who’d cipher so, clear through the book, 
Un’ Skipt ke’ ehne Rule. And never skip a rule. 
















a Boes war er! ya, des mus Ich k’steh ; Right cross he was, I must confess, 
* G’wipt hot er all around: And used to whip all round; 
Gar kreislich gute Rules obsarved, Severely all good rules observed, 
Mt Un wer Schleg krickt hot, hot’s desarved, And who got licked that same deserved 


Completely, I’ll be bound. Completely, I’ll be bound. 








Wan’s Dinner war, un Schul war aus, When dinner came, and school was out, 
4 Nord hot m’r gut gefuelt ; How good we felt, I say ; 

Deel hen der balla Game gechoost, Some chose a game of ball i’ the place, 
Deel hen sich in der Race amused, And some preferred to run a race, 

Un deel hen Solger g’spielt. And some would soldiers play. 































i Die grossa Maid hen ausgekert — The big girls swept the school-house out, 
it Die Buwa naus gestaabt! And then the boys must go, 
Hl Zu helfa, hen a deel pretend — To help the girls they all pretend, 
il Der Meschter hot sie naus gesend! But out the master makes them wend ; 
a Die Rules hen’s net erlabt. ‘ Against the rules,’ you know. 





Die Klena Maed hen ring g’spielt, The little girls in ring go round, 


Uf sellem Wassa da ; Their fun by th’ water share ; | 
Wann grossa Maed sin’ in der Ring — But when big girls are in the ring, 4 
’S is doch e’ wounnervolles Ding ! — Now is n’t it a curious thing! ; 

Sin’ grossa Buwa a’! Big boys are always there! : 







Die grossa hen, die grossa ’tagg’t — The large boys play at tag with them, 








Die Klena all vermisst ! The small are always missed ! ‘ 
Wie sin’ sie g’ sprunga, ab un uf, See how they jump like any cat, ; 
ch Wer g’wonns hot — verlos dich druf— And she who’s caught — be sure of that — 
Hot tuechtiglich gekisst ! My goodness! how she’s kissed! 
2 Am Christag wa’ die rechte zeit — But Christmas was the jolly time, 
i O wan Ich yuscht d’ra’ denk? What fun it was, I vow! 
4 Der Meschter hen mir naus gesperrt — We went and shut the master out, 
4 Die Tuehr and Fenster vest gebarrt — The doors and windows barred about — 
; ‘Nau, Meschter, e’ Geschenk!’ ‘ Master— a present now!’ 
mii! Nord hot er mightily brobirt, And mightily the master tried 
, Mit force zu komma nei; By force his way to win; 
Un’ mir hen — als er hot geklopt — But when he rapped, as if ’t would fall, 
En Schreiwes unna naus gestopt, We hung a writing out on th’ wall, 
‘Wann’s seinsht dan kanscht do rei.’ ‘O IF rou can, Cum In!’ 
Nau hot der Meschter raus gelanst — At last the master must give in, 
Gar Kreislich sheepish ’gukt ! — Sheepish, with ne’er a frown ; 
Appel un’ Keshta, un’ noch meh, He handed apples round ’n a plate, 
S’war yusht a ment in fact recht schoe : And may be ’t was n’t just first-rate, 


Mir hen’s mit Luschta k’ slucht! To see how ’t all went down! 





O wu sin’ now die Schuler all, 
Wo hawa do gelernt? 

A deel sin’ wiet awek gereest, 

By fortune uf un’ ab gecheest — 
Deel hot der Tod geernt! 


Mei Hertz schwellt mit Gedanka uf, 
Bis Ich schier gar verstick ! 

Konnt heula’s dut mir nau so leed — 

Un, dock gebt mir die groschte Freed, 
Des Schul-haus an der Krick! 


Good bye! alt Schul-haus — echo Kreischt 
Good bye! Good bye! zurueck ; 
0 Schul-haus! Schul-haus! mus Ich geh? 
Un’ du stehst nord do alle’ aleh — 
Du Schul-haus an der Krick! 


O horcht ihr Leut wo nach mir lebt, 

Ich Schreib euch noch des Stick: 
[ch warn euch, droh euch, gebt docht acht 
Un’ nemmt for ever guten acht, 

Des Schul-haus an der Krick! 
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Oh! where are now those school-boys all? 
What have they learned to win ? 

Some, wide awake, afar must fare, 

Some chased by fortune here and there, 
Some Death has garnered in. 


My heart beats fast with earnest thoughts, 
My breath comes short and quick ; 

Oh! I could cry for very grief, 

Yet feel strange joy —you bring relief, 
Oh! school-house on the creek ! 


Good-by! old school-house, echo cries 
Good-by again so quick ; 
O school-house! must I now begone, 
And you still stand there all alone, 
O school-house by the creek? 


Ye people all for whom I write, 

To this my.warning stick: 
I warn you, threat you, speak you fair, 
Oh! always take the best of care 

Of the school-house by the creek. 


I regret that I am unable to give in this article, translations of the Haem- 


weh, or ‘ Home-Sickness ;’ 


and the Regebogai, or ‘Rainbow,’ by the same au- 


thor, which appeared in the Lancaster Guardian. The first of these poems is 


remarkable for a downright reality of homely home-feeling, expressed in plain- 
est words, illustrated by word-pictures, drawn from memory, with the vivid- 
ness which can only result from the extremest simplicity. There is a fore- 
shadowing of this even in the first verse: 


‘Ion wees net was die Ursach is’— 

Wees net warum ich’s thw’: 

En jedes Yohr mach ich der Weg 
Der alte Haemath zu. 

Hab weiters nix zu suche dort — 
Ke Erbschaft un ke Geld; 

Un doch treibt mich das Haem-gefuehl 
So stark wie alle Welt 

Nord start ich ewa ab, un geh’ 
Wie owa schon gemelt.’ 


‘IT pon’r know what the reason is, 
It is n’t very plain ; 
But every year I’m on the way 
To the old home again. 
There’s nothing there for me to take — 
No money thence Ill bring; 
But the home-sickness drives me there, 
As strong as every thing ; 
So up I start and on I go, 
Right glad when on the wing.’ 


With each succeeding verse arise fresh pictures of boyhood’s olden time 
There is the old home through the trees; there the chimney which, when it 


smoked, awoke sweet longings in the boy, who was at work in the fields, for 
he augured by a very natural capnomancy, or ‘smoke-divination,’ that cakes 
were being baked. The red reflét of the sun, fire-like on the windows, which 
so often puzzled him of old, is there still; there are the poplars, but mightily 


grown since 


‘Dre Mamme war ans Grandats g’west 
Dort warra Baeme wie die; 
Drei Wiplein hot sie mitgebracht 


Un g’sat ’Dort plantzt sie hie!’ 
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‘Mother had been to grandfather's — there were trees like»these ; she 
brought three of their twigs home with her, and said: ‘There, plant them 
here!’ We did it— would you believe it now — those are the very same!’ 
Another reminiscence of the mother in this poem is truly touching and beau- 
tiful. 

In the ‘ Rainbow,’ we have the same memories of childhood, but in a livelier 
measure. In it the children hunt for the further end of the rainbow, believing 
that if they can once discover where its foot touches earth, there will lie all 
manner of: fine golden cups, forks, and bowls. The little ones roam and ram- 
ble, but all in vain, through the clover ; they return empty-handed, but get a 
lesson on searching for riches, with a fine moral, which for the poet at least 
was well worth as much as all the plate in Tiffany’s show-cases. 

I have heard with pleasure that Dr. Harbaugh has seriously considered the 
suggestion made to him by friends, that he should publish a volume of Penn- 
sylvania German lyrics. Should he do so, it will be something more than a 
literary curiosity, something more than a relic of a quaint dialect, which will 
soon pass away; for it will be a collection of as truly natural rural poetry, 
elevated to beauty by simple truthfulness, as any living poet has written. 


THE SEVENTEENTH-YEAR LOCUSTS. 
(CICADA SEPTEMDECEM.) 


BY HON, G. P. DISOSWAY. 


Tuts insect has made its appearance, at different periods, in various sections 
of our land; and, from careful observation, exactly seventeen years after its 
last visit. Upon Staten Island, the surface of the earth frequently presents 
the appearance of a large sieve, from the innumerable holes made by the lo- 
custs, coming out of their subterranean passages to the open air. They spend 
almost the whole of their lives under ground, in the Jarre state, not living 
more than six or seven days of their seventeen years above ground, perfect or 
winged. 

The locust takes scarcely any sustenance, as far as we can judge, after it 
reaches its perfect state, depositing its eggs on the ends of tender shoots of 
trees and shrubs, in little cavities, which they make for the purpose. When 
these are hatched, the larvz or grubs, falling to the ground, bury themselves, 
and there live during the long period of their retirement, before a reiippear- 
ance. At first they appear in a very soft state, but casting off their sloughs, 
the sun and air soon harden the wings, the transformation requiring only a 
few minutes, 

There is no insect in the animal world that multiplies so rapidly as these, 
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especially if the sun be warm, and the earth for the eggs dry. Happily, our 
climate and soil are not very favorable to their production. In those lands 
where the Scriptures were written, the locusts made a marked feature in na- 
ture ; and here we find most striking images of their numbers and capacity. 
An army of almost countless numbers is compared to a swarm of locusts, as 
arising out of the @arth, where they are produced, and pursuing a settled 
march, to destroy the fruits of the land, and coéperate with the divine judg- 
ments. Moses and Aaron, the messengers of Jenovan, threatened the obsti- 
nate and proud Pharaoh with such swarms of locusts, as would cover the face 
of the earth, and devour all which had escaped from the dreadful hail mixed 
with fire. The judgment came with the east wind in the morning. ‘ Very 
grievous’ were the locusts; the land was darkened; they ate every herb of 
the earth, with the fruit of the trees, so that no green thing remained in all 
the land of Egypt. 

No visitation can be more alarming, in some lands, than that of locusts. 
Pliny has left a very curious account of them. ‘This plague,’ he says, ‘ is at- 
tributed to the anger of the gods; for they are sometimes very great, and 
make such a noise with their wings, that you would suppose them to be a 
larger kind of flying creatures. They also darken the sun, while the people 
from below behold them with a painful solicitude, lest they should light upon 
their fields. Their strength is very great; and, as if it were a small matter to 
fly over the seas, they run through immense tracts of land, and in the harvest 
overspread the earth with a dreadful cloud, burning up almost every herb by 
their touch, and biting and eating through every thing, even the doors of the 
houses.’* 

In some parts of the East, locusts are eaten by the inhabitants, and caught 
in small nets for this purpose. They are parched in am earthen pan, and turn 
reddish, like boiled shrimps. The natives of Barbary eat them fried with salt, 
and they are said to taste like cray-fish. In China they are broiled, or pickled 
for preservation, and considered there a great delicacy ; they are regularly sold 
in the markets. With the Jews, they must have been a common food, as the 
Book of Leviticus permits that people to eat four different kinds, which it 
specifies. Among the epicures of Europe, this dish, we believe, has not yet 
made its appearance, although a delicacy of the East. 

In their native tropical climates, the locusts are not so much to be dreaded, 
as among the southern parts of Europe. During the year 1760, a cloud of lo- 
custs entered Russia, in three different places, spreading themselves over Po- 
land and Lithuania in such fearful multitudes as to darken the air and cover the 
earth. In some places, they lay dead, and heaped upon each other, four feet 
deep, and covering the surface like a black cloth ; the trees bent beneath their 
weight, and the damage to the country was incalculable. About the year 
1820, this insect became more numerous on the Steppes of Southern Russia ; 
during 1824 and 1825, they began to be troublesome ; and in 1828 and 1829, 
arrived in enormous clouds, that obscured the sun, destroyed .the harvests, 





_* Puinsy: Nat. Hist, lib. 11, cap. 29. 
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often not leaving a trace of vegetation. The poor colonists of that region were 
in despair, many imagining that the day of judgment must be at hand. 

A kind of locust-police was established. Whoever first saw the devouring 
swarm approaching gave immediate alarm to the schulze, when he forthwith 
ordered the whole village — man, woman, and child — to turn out, with guns, 
pistols, drums, etc. ete. The frightful din and noise which followed this opera- 
tion, often had the desired effect in changing the fearful living cloud to some 
less fortunate neighborhood. Other colonists collected straw, vine-branches, 
and light articles, and kindled them about those fields the most desirable 
to protect. But this expedient is often a failure; for the countless swarms ad- 
vancing along the ground, and grazing toward the fire, the foremost ranks are 
forced into the flames in such quantities, as to extinguish the flames, and leave 
an open road for the advancing foe. Sometimes the smoke will make them 
take to the air again. If the sea or a lake is near, the great point is to drive 
the swarm into the water ; and at times, the enormous masses form little float- 
ing islands, twenty or thirty inches deep, and a strong wind from the shore will 
send them to sea, and they are destroyed ; but in a calm, they work their way 
back to the shores, soon dry their wings, and prepare for fresh depredations. 

We can more easily imagine than describe the terror and alarm of a Rus- 
sian village, when invaded by one of these swarms. Every inch of ground, 
and the roofs of the houses, are covered with a thick mass of these crawling 
vermin, hissing and buzzing! Close all openings in the house, still they crawl 
down the chimney by myriads, or beat like hail against the windows! Many 
swarms, during the locust years, settled upon Odessa, dropping into the 
kettles and sauce-pans of the kitchens; invading, at the same time, the ball- 
room, granary, and public walks. In the fine gardens of the Odessa mer- 
chants, they are particularly destructive ; not touching the melons, cucumbers, 
or fruit on the trees, but devouring the leaves, stalks, tendrils, and young 
branches. When the swarm departs, it leaves behind a scene of complete 
desolation, so that even the cattle manifest great aversion to such a place. 

The locusts of Southern Russia are classed into two species —the Rus- 
saki, or Russians, (@ryllus migratorius,) an inch-and-a-half long; and the 
Tarrani, (Gryllus vastator,) which are about two inches. Both are alike 
feared, and produced from eggs, deposited im the earth during August and Sep- 
tember, by a piercing-tube oviduct, with which the female is provided. In the 
following April and May, the young begin to creep out of their holes. These 
are wingless, when born, but their legs immediately acquire strength and loco. 
motion. At once they begin to eat the grassy plains, and proceed in a straight 
course, climbing fences and walls, and even the roofs of low houses. In the 
towns and villages, they will not avoid man or beast ; and the wheels of the 
carts at times will sink into the living mass several inches, while pedestrians 
will encounter them ankle-deep! These young ones are more dreaded than 
even the flight of the old, and without wings yet, guns or drums do not 
frighten them away. They are most greedy too, and at the important moment 
when the grass and grain are most tender — hence their devastation is more 
difficult to cure. 
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In three or four weeks they reach full size; and during the fifth, their 
wings are formed, and they begin to fly. After four months’ existence, they all 
perish. About the middle of August, the largest swarms make their appear- 
ance in the steppes. On a fine day, they raise themselves nearly two hundred 
feet above the ground ; but in cloudy weather, fly near the surface ; if it rains, 
they always drop to the earth. They are often on the wing until nearly mid- 
night, and seldom leave their resting-places till eight or nine in the morning. 
Generally a cloud of locusts presents an oval form, some three hundred yards 
broad, and two miles long. Its thickness is difficult to calculate ; it must be 
considerable, however, from the well-known fact that the sun’s rays cannot 
pierce the solid mass; and its shadow, on a hot summer’s day, spreads an 
agreeable coolness around. In calm weather, they will fly about fourteen miles 
in eight hours. The numbers of these winged armies who can estimate ? 
Allow for each insect a surface of two inches by one; and a small swarm, cov- 
ering only a single square mile, would contain not much less than two thousand 
millions of locusts! Then, as the Russians say, every one of them has the 
bite of a horse, the greediness of a wolf, with a rapidity of digestion unequalled 
by any other animal on the face of the globe! 

If the grain is ripe, the locust can injure it but little; but whatever is still 
green is devoured. The farmer sometimes will try to save a nearly ripened 
field, by cutting it down, and stowing away the sheaves immediately ; still his 
attempts seldom succeed, for the invading hosts march onward undismayed by 
the mowers, eating the blades faster than the scythe can secure them. It is 
a curious sight to behold a field of Indian corn vanishing before the rave- 
nous attack of the locusts. They are very fond of this plant, which grows to a 
great height on the steppes, and makes a beautiful appearance. In a few seconds, 
however, a few of the band will perforate the maize like a honey-comb, until 
not a trace of it is left. Quickly each plant is covered with them, some indus- 
triously attacking the root. Blade rapidly falls on blade, and at each fall a 
new swarm settles quickly down, with renewed voracity, until the work of de- 
struction is complete ! 
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Knick welcomes in ‘Fré&pa,’ a new correspondent, and one who hath some- 
what of ‘velocity’ in her, if we may credit her views of war and skating ; nei- 
ther of which are of the wounded snake order. Place aux dames! as old 


Brantome hath it—let there be room at the head of the Table for Frépa, 
and listen: 


‘ WHITHER away does our good ship drift ? 
O sentinel! whither away ?’ 
‘Dear Knick: Long ago Russet. Lowe t wrote: ‘If man stands with listless hand 
before his duty, ere long the Great AVENGER takes the work away from him, into His 
own hands, and woe then to the nation that dared to stand at rest ! 


** He, that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be cut off, and 
that without remedy !’ 


‘We all know whither the war will carry us. Oh! for an ALEXANDER, to cut the 
knot, and let the people go; for it must come to ¢hat, sooner or later : 


‘Tae Lorp hath sent this summons, 
It sings over land and sea; 

Unloose the bonds of wickedness, 

And let the oppressed go free!’ 


‘Dangers thicken: from far over the startled water, come low the muttering thun- 


ders of another storm of war; old wounds burning, like devils in torment. Are we 
afraid? do we tremble ? 


‘ Sworp-bayonets, rifled cannon, 

May the poor of heart alarm ; 
3ut pluck at last will win the day, 

With naked strength of arm. 


‘We are not beaten at a dash, 
Nor swiftly overthrown; 
Let ship with ship together lash, 
We know which must go down.’ 

‘I wonder if it is patriotic to quote GeraLp Massey now? But we have no literature, 
saith the London Zimes ; and it sneers at our President, and pulls Mr. Sewarp’s diplo- 
matic speech to pieces; Mr. Lixcoty don’t know English grammar. Indeed! don't 
they know he is above grammar! ‘ Zyo sum Rex Romanus, et super Grammaticam !’ 

‘Ah! well, the days go on, and the war—does not! Washington is safe; all is 
quiet along the Potomac; all is quiet along the Ohio too — but it is the quiet of des- 
pair. 


‘We weary of waiting the help of Heaven, 
And the battle goes still with the bad.’ 
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‘The merry President is full of his jokes as ever; the Premier puffs his Havanas, 
in peaceful ease ; and dance and song hold nightly revel. Perhaps again the roar of the 
cannons at Quatre Bras will mingle with the music of the duchess’s ball; and men 
buckling on their swords hastily, will go out from the feast to the fight. 

‘Am I impatient, am I cross and fault-finding? Gop forgive me ; but to-night, when 
the wind whirls the snow against the windows, my heart goes out to those who, 
taking their lives in their hands, have gone down to the battle; and who, shivering by 
camp-fires, or picketed in lonely woods, death before and around them, and the stars 
above, wait impatient for the morning, the morning that shall dawn red with the light- 
ning of artillery; or may be there are souls going out from the dreary hospital, and 
storm and darkness, into the rest and calm, ‘where dear eyes never lose their shine.’ 


‘’T is well for those to wave their hats, who send no loves to battle.’ 
‘Watchman, what of the night ? 


‘Whirner away does our good ship drift ? 
Sentinels; whither away ? 
Do you see her shrouds through the storm’s dark rift ? 
Do the breezes still her pennons lift, 
In the midst of the shadows gray ? 
Oh! whither away does our good ship drift ? 
Sentinels, whither away ?’ 

Dear Knick, I am so much obliged to you, for letting me ‘have my say.’ I’ve been 
afraid every minute that you’d stop me with, on ne parle pas de la guerre — for then I 
should be at a stand-still! Do you want to hear about a merry ride? Haven't had 
any, so of course can’t tell you of one; but do you ever go skating? For J do— lis- 
ten: we’ve been waiting all winter for the freeze that only came night before last, and 
last night a gay party met here. Do you remember the deep, wild glen, where you, in 

g oe ~ . ’ ? - ’ 
your orange-tawny doublet, and I used to go last summer, before we had our bonne que- 
relle! That was our destination. Ido wish you could see me in my skating costume. 
I’m perfectly bewitching, when I kneel on the ice, to strap my skates on. I’m under 

5) ’ . 
bonds to keep the peace, you know! Half-a-dozen fellows offered their servite, and I 
knew it was only because of my irresistible ‘Red Riding-Hood!’ We waited for a 
‘lay good in love,’ but the ‘ gallant came late,’ and we sped away, away, like swallows 
a-wing. Oh! for the ‘ point of a diamond,’ to picture the woods for you. 
‘Every pine and fir and hemlock, 
Wore ermine, too dear for an earl; 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree, 
Was rigid inch-deep with pearl.’ 

‘It was like the entrance into Enchanted Land, and I looked around to see the wee- 
folk rise from the snow-drifts. Far, far off I heard a strain of music, so dear, so 
pure, and ‘nearer, clearer, further going.’ 
heard their-call. 


We should see the fairies now, had we not 


‘Sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elf-land faintly blowing.’ 


‘The strange voices came nearer, and began to sound very human, in fact, and 
our friend CuaRLEY 





skated up, with his inevitable violin! How the winter moon 
smiled from unclouded blue, as we, ‘with twinkling feet and airy motion, unwound 
those Von Weber links of sound.’ O Knick! did you ever dance on the ice? It’s 
glorious fun. 

‘I believe I could write a capital story of ‘Love and Skates.’ If I do, will you 
publish it? Iwould promise it shall be as clever as Major WintHROP’s 
decline with thanks, ete.? Je ne tiens pas moins @ savoir, in either case 


or will you 


; 
! 
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‘Alas ! that skating frolics should end, however bright the moon, or happy the 
‘hearts keeping time to the music’s chime.’ Down through the ghostly trees, away 
from fairy-land came the skaters; and I gathered them in to a roaring fire, and we sat 
on the floor, and stirred egg-nogg, and cracked jokes and walnuts, until long enough 
after you, you dear old respectable Knick, were sound asleep ! 

‘So it goes: the world swings from the depth of August noons, fiery and passion- 
ate, love-drunken with the amber wine of mid-summer, back to the white silence and 
cold starry splendors of winter-nights; our eyes see the wonderful beauty, our ears 
hear the marvellous story, and the fools say, Ad/ is vanity! We can tell them a differ- 


ent story! Addio! FREDA.” 


Dame Frepa, when the spirit of ice and fire shall inspire you to speak or sing 
of ‘ Love and Skates,’ you shall not lack audience. Were Knick an illustrator, 
your story should be illuminated with the fine picture which we have some- 
where seen, of a young couple in full Flemish dress, darting along like wind, 
and yet calmly and confidently billing and cooing the while; as Dutch or 
Flamands would do, though seated on a comet. Much quainter even is an old 
engraving, of the same school, representing two owls, who in a wild moment 
have buckled on skates, and are ‘cutting high-Dutch’ on a river. 

‘ THERE once were two owls, who would skating go, 
Ugh — whoo ! 
Under the ice-floor the Rhine waters flow, 
Ugh —whoo ! 
Heart’s love — my heart’s love runs as constant to thee, 
As ever the Rhine river runs to the sea. 
Ugh— whoo!? 

We quote from memory —’tis many long years since the ballad was 
penned — all that Knick now recalls is, that the owls were drowned, and that 
the Dutch lover drew from the melancholy occurrence the moral, that his love 
should love him betimes, and not wait till all love should be chilled and 
drowned in the icy waters of procrastination. 


Ir is curious to go back to the beginning of things, and see from what 
seed grew many social fruits, which now puzzle us. From the jolly, cosmopo- 
lite, well feeding and smoking Dutch, sprang New-York; and lo! New-York is 
jolly and cosmopolite, well-feeding and much smoking, even unto the present day. 
From Bible-believing, Christian-socializing, educated, hard-thinking Puritans 
came the Yankees ; and the Yankees are like their sires. From the admixture 
of younger sons of nobility and ‘ Redemptioners,’ sold to pay their passage, 
came the whites of the South; and are not their descendants still proud and 
beggarly ?— first families mingled with dirt-eaters and mulattoes ?— the whole 
heterogeneous and socially un-mixable? As for South-Carolina — that State 
of aristocracy run mad —is not the whole story told in a few paragraphs’ by 
‘H. P. L., published whilom in the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin, which para- 
graphs we here cite in happy illustration : 


‘Tue Northern man who has watched the gradual growth of the gaudy Carolina 
tiger-lily of mutiny, from the time it burst out of the mud at Fort Sumter, until it 
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flowered at Bull Run, and commenced fading at Port Royal, regards the entire exhibi- 
tion as decidedly of the exotic order. Not seeing the necessity of Carolina’s paying 
any more attention to the subject, he has proceeded to open the windows of the hot-bed, 


at Port Royal; and if needs must tear down the entire conservatory. 


the useful should be allowed to enter the Palatinate! 


It is time that 


* South-Carolina is unworthy of association with the United States, for the first prin- 
ciple of a Republic — equality — has never been known to, or consequently been be- 
lieved in, by any of its leading mutineers. They remembered only that on the first day 


of March, 1699, Lord Craven, Lord Asutey, Lord Cornsury, Lord Berxkexey, Sir 


Joun CoLieton, Sir Georce Carteret, signed the Fundamental Constitution of one 
hundred and twenty articles; which Constitution, as expressed in the last article, 
** Shall be and remain the sacred and unalterable form and rule of government in 


Carolina forever.’ 
‘ We find in this Fundamental Constitution — 


‘* That a Palatine shall be chosen out of the Proprietaries, who shall continue dur- 
ing life, and be succeeded by the eldest of the other Proprietaries. 
**There are to be three hereditary Noblemen in every county, one called a Land- 


grave, and two called Cassiques. 


‘*The Parliament consists of the Proprietors, or their Deputies, the Governor, and 
Commons ; and should have twenty-five Landgraves and fifty Cassiques to make a 


Nobility. 


‘*The Landgraves are to have four Baronies, annexed to their dignities, of six 
thousand acres each Barony ; and the Cassiques two Baronies, of three thousand acres 


each, and not to be divided by sale of any part.’ 


‘ Palatine, Landgraves, Cassiques, Nobility, with Baronies, Slaves, chivalric admirers 
of Rattlesnakes, yellow-covered Novels, Black Flags, Tournaments, the melo-dramatic 
and mock romantic, the flashy and superficial, behold your coming is waited for in the 
‘Halls of the Montezumas!’ The mud-sills of a Republic are up in their might; the 
invisible hand of fate beckons you away: assisted by the points of many bayonets, Go! 

‘Among the stalwart men of North-Carolina, a love for the Republic has burned 
well and deeply into their hearts; of ruder and rougher make than the sleek Cassiques 
of their sister State, they have dared to be honest, when in the dictionary of FLoyp 
and Davis there was no such word as honor. In the appointed time they shall again 
be gathered under the banner of the Great Republic; but for the Palatinate — for 
South-Carolina with the black flag and cross-bones flying from Charleston — there is no 
hope, save in Mexico. There, Spain, France, and England, the three champions of 
monarchy, are preparing to pave the way for a little more king-craft, and a little less 
republicanism —a word in their ears associated with Chartist, Carlists, Carbonari, and 
other dire combinations of vowels and consonants; and with open arms will they wel- 
come the Cassiques, Landgraves, and Palatine, flying for dear life from liberty to slavery 


and moral degradation. 


‘Carolina stands in the way of civilization; it must yield the right of way, or be 
crushed. Liberty insulted assumes the form of Nemesis, the avenging goddess of just- 
ice, and demands redress. Down through a thousand years rings the trumpet-tones of 
the full-voiced chorus of the Greeks — prophetic of her awful triumph : 


‘Cuorus : Armed with the sword — of freedom, should I say, 
Or Fate ! — How long shall vengeance pour her terrors ? 


When curb her fiery rage, and sleep in peace 


Certain it is, that the world at large has reached an age when all this ma- 
chinery and tom-foolery of romance, as attached to rank, must yield to com- 
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mon-sense. And yet it is virtually in a social difference, and on a state of feel- 
ing based on these follies of ‘ privilege,’ that South-Carolina, and with her the 
entire South, express constant loathing for the North, and seek to rend away 
the bonds of Union. 
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Marcu! If Kyick were called on to preach a lay sermon, in a single word, 
like him who was forced of old by divers ‘ godless youth,’ to expound on the 


ee ee eee 


monosyllable ‘ Malt,’ he would probably find nothing which, in the opinion ; 
of the impatient world of the present day, would suit more aptly than the 
name of the month for which we now ‘editorialize.’ From every newspaper 
ia come notes of impatience. ‘Forward, march! Hurry along! Why don’t 
; you fight?’ £n avant, marchons. Never yet was there such a desire made 


manifest to see March transformed into the most active of all active verbs. 
From the street-boy, who apostrophizes Government with a profanely sand- 
wiched recommendation to ‘hurry up the cakes,’ up to the grave divine, who f 
in his prayer for the President and Congress, of these mentally adds, ‘And : 
¢ let them be up and doing!’ there is but one sentiment, all compactly con- 
) densed in a word of five letters — Marcu! 


~ 











4 Yet, there is such a thing as unwise precipitation. We have been well 
beh 


’ ' nigh a year at fierce war—Jonn Butt grumbles, France grumbles, we all E* 
: i) grumble — and yet it may be that we are not over-wise in this outcry. No one E 
| i} can accuse Knick of having been slothful in stirring up the heavy sleepers ; no 

’ one can accuse that venerable hero of having been backward in urging the war- 


riors to advance with their bayonets, the ladies with their needles, or the edi- 





5 

tors with their steel-pens. But now, at this moment, when popular impatience ‘ 

never raged so furiously, and when there was never so much apparent cause 
i for crying aloud for prompt battle, Knick would say, Pause. There is much 4 
behind the curtain, friends, which ye wot not of. ‘ Let us reason thereof.’ i 

In the first place, even a prize-fight requires training; and if he who is to 1 


be trained be as much out of condition as Uncle Sam was, when he first under- 
took to prepare for this ‘ mill,’ with his Southern foe, a year is not too much 
time for the course. Be it borne in mind, too, that it was only while the war 
went on that Government could fully master the situation. Step by step it has 
at length mastered this ; it has found what no earthly wisdom could guess at 
in a moment ; what points must be secured to take the foe, as in the meshes of 
a gigantic net. Step by step it has spread the net, and it was no easy task, for 
it was not the mere cast of a butterfly-catcher, but the deadly danger of a Ro- 
man retiarius, who was opposed by an agile, vindictive, and sword-armed foe. 
Let us wait till the cast has been made, and remember meanwhile that it is to 
be one of life and death. 
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With all that is said of our splendidly-appointed army, it is as yet not what 
is required for this great effort. He who goes to Washington, and sees the 
camp, still sees not the many deficiencies which must be supplied ere a host 
can go forth, as it were into foreign lands, where it will be encountered by op- 
position of no trifling nature. Take up the map —see all the points which 
must be seized — observe how completely the foe can be entrapped; but re- 
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flect, at the same time, on what a tremendous effort it must be; and remember 
that it is a turning-point and a cast involving a/// 

We hold the winning-cards, but we must play carefully. Our adversary is 
one who will cheat and lie, till truth itself seems a falsehood. He has poisoned 
all England against us, he is lying still through thick and thin, and he has both 
strength and skill. With such a foe, one must walk warily. 

Patience, therefore, and let us see the programme worked out; for there is 
a programme, and we are promised a tremendous effort ere long. Sooth to say, 
it is hardly credible that a Cabinet of intelligent men have of late been doing 
nothing, and meaning nothing; waiting, like a party of diplomatic Micawsers, 
for something to ‘turn up.’ The end of the beginning is at hand. But when 
the victory shall have been won, then let measures be taken for effectually 
consolidating the Union. Should this be done, should future disunion be ren- 
dered impossible, we shall not have purchased too dearly. 


Tue following letter embodies hasty sketches of Washington. As it is by 
a prominent legislative official, it will be read with interest by many : 


Cashingtor. 

‘Tue great centre of operations at this time, both military and political, is Wash- 
ington. Ido not propose to write a labored article on this subject, but give merely 
some sketches of what one sees and hears, who has ‘his eyes and ears open.’ Every 
third man one meets, at least, wears shoulder-straps or other insignia, denoting that he 
is in the ‘service.’ It would seem as though many of our ‘brave soldiers’ expected 
that the next great battle would be fought on Pennsylvania Avenue. The grand army 
is the centre of attraction; even Congress fails to divide the honors with those who 
wear the Government blue. The galleries, that erst were so thronged with the beauty 
and fashion of every State, are for the most part deserted ; and the grim legislators be- 
low address their remarks to the Speaker, instead of the galleries, as they did in days 
gone by. 

‘ However, if the army goes into ‘ winter quarters,’ Congress will no doubt receive 
its full share of attention. Speaker Grow is one of the most popular officers that ever 
filled that chair. He is prompt and energetic in his decisions; he presides with stern 
impartiality, and so far as in the power of any man, preserves order and decorum in 
that usually boisterous arena. But that is not so difficult a matter now, for the elements 
that made the Hall of the House a ‘bear-garden,’ in years gone by, are now mostly 
in the rebel army. 

‘The Senate is a quiet, orderly, and dignified body. Vice-President Hamuty, for so 
many years a member of it, presides with easy grace and dignity, and is regarded as an 
excellent presiding officer. The leading man in the Senate now, I should say, was 
CHARLES SuMNER; his earnest and deep tones always command instant attention; his 
is a style of eloquence entirely his own; classic, scholarly, impressive and grand. A 
few years ago, this noble Senator was carried from those senatorial halls, mangled and 
bleeding from the assault of a ruffian. Now he leads the Senate, as Chairman of the 

Committee on Foreign Relations ; and is to the Senate what the Chairman of Ways and 
Means is to the House. 
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debate this winter. In this the Republican element is to be divided, as is the President 
and his Cabinet. Those termed Radicals, will follow the doctrines of General Fremont's 
Proclamation, before it was ‘ modified’ by the President; and General Cameron’s Re- 


‘ 


port, before a portion of it was ‘suppressed’ by the President ; while another portion 
will follow the President, and attempt to conduct the war in such a manner as fo pre- 
serve Slavery, at all hazards, Union or no Union. Among the leading men on the side 
of the Radicals, will be found Senators Sumner, Wape, WiLson, WiLMot, CHanpLer, 
TrumBu.., Hae, Foote, and Morrit. ; and Representatives CoLrax, Fenton, Dawes, 
STEVENS, WaSHBURNE, etc. Among the Conservatives will probably be Senators Sim- 
mons, Harris, Car.isie, the ‘Democratic’ Senators generally, and the same class in 
the House. In what force these elements will combine, has not yet been tested. It is 
belieyed the so-called Radical element will be in the ascendency. 

‘The weather in Washington, during the first half of December, has been a topic of 
conversation. A warm and genial sun has beamed out of a hazy, dreamy sky, for 
many weeks. The days have been as gorgeous as our own Northern Indian summer- 
days; the nights have been comfortable. It seems as though ProvipEence had pro- 
vided these balmy days, and sweet moon-light nights, for the especial comfort of the 
soldiers. Yesterday, toward the close of a beautiful afternoon, I ascended to the dome 
of the Capitol, and here one of the most magnificent views burst upon the eye imagin- 
able. It was toward the close of a gorgeous day, not a cloud flecked the clear blue 
sky ; the city with its wide avenues lay spread out beneath us, like a map, while the 
rays of the sun flashed and shimmered upon the polished bayonets of several squad- 
rons, marching in various directions. 

_*To the west, along the line of Arlington Heights, could be seen the white tents of 











the almost countless host that environ them. To the south, the Maryland Heights were 
also dotted over with the encampments of our troops; while to the east and north, in- 





numerable tents lay quietly as far in the distance as the eye could reach. To the north, 
high up in the heavens, and distinctly pencilled against the blue sky, hung a huge bal- 
loon, some three miles away, and at least half that distance from the earth, containing 


officers taking observations. 

‘When we arrived on the dome, a corps of engineers were signalling their distant F 
correspondents. These signals are made with various-colored flags, with a square in 
the centre, of some color in contrast with the main body of the flag; a white flag, for 





instance, has a black centre ; a black flag, a white centre, while some are red. These 
flags are waved a certain number of times, each motion corresponding to a figure, and 





certain combinations of figures meaning words. It is a new system of signalling, re- 
cently invented in the army; the old signals being also understood by the rebels. On 
one side of the dome an officer was conversing, by means of these signals, with a man 
in the balloon; while on the opposite side, another officer was conversing with a man 
on Fairfax Seminary, dimly visible on a distant hill in Virginia, ten miles away. By 
the aid of powerful glasses, these signals have been successfully seen and answered 
thirty miles apart. 








‘We remained on the dome till the eastern slope of Arlington was bathed in twilight, : 
and the deep sullen boom of the evening guns rolled along the distant heights. The 3 
curling smoke from a hundred thousand camp-fires ascended on every side, as the even- 
ing meal was prepared; while strains of martial music, sometimes low and faint, and ‘ 
then swelling out full and clear, saluted our delighted ears. It was a scene of grandeur B 
and sublimity and beauty never to be forgotten. 

‘Perhaps a picture of General McCLELLAN may not be out of place in these ramb- bs 


ling sketches. I saw him last evening at the President's reception. As he is not often 
seen, except on business, many were grateful for this opportunity to pay their respects 
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to one who fills so large a place in the publig mind at the present time. I was so for- 
tunate as to fall into the crowd immediately behind himself and wife, as he passed 
through to pay his respects to Mr. Lixcoty. Mr. Lincon received them warmly, shak- 
ing each by the hand, as ‘ Honest Old Ang’ only can; and the General passed on to 
make the ‘Grand Rounds’ of the East Room. A buzz soon filled the room, while 
‘There he comes,’ ‘That's he,’ and similar expressions were heard on every side. 
Hundreds of opera-glasses and lorgnons were levelled at him. He bore the infliction 
like a hero, but he is known to be modest, and I could not but think he would perhaps 
as soon have faced all the rebel batteries on the Potomac. 

‘In regard to the General’s physiognomy, I can say, no picture that I have ever seen 
does him justice. He is short in stature, though symmetrically and compactly built ; 
his features are sharp and angular, has a Roman nose, grayish-blue eyes, piercing and 
quick as an eagle’s ; his face is smoothly shaven, save the upper-lip, on which he culti- 
vates a light, well-turned mustache. His hair is very black and glossy, contrasting with 
his face, which was very pale, denoting great mental and bodily labor. He was very 
neatly dressed in an undress uniform, with a small rapier at his side. He wore no epau- 
lettes, but upon the shoulder-straps glittered three stars, denoting the rank of General- 
in-Chief. After passing round the East Room once, the General took his place beside 
the President, and received the congratulations of the people; and when I left the 
room, the President and the General seemed to vie with each other in ‘the pump-han- 
dle business,’ as some Englishman denominates an over-done American custom of shak- 
ing hands. 

‘Among the other celebrities present, who occupied much attention, were the 
French Minister, Speaker Grow, ex-Secretary Cameron, with Secretary WELLEs, and 
various other dignitaries of lesser note. 

‘These are some of the hasty impressions of Washington, formed by a few weeks’ 
residence ; and though roughly drawn, may at this time be read with interest, side by 
side with more elaborate articles. 

* Washington, D. C.’ 


Knick commends the following original rhymes to all who would insure the 
acceptance of their contributions : 


Ay Portas. 


Write upon pages of a single size, 

Cross all your T’s and neatly dot your I's ; 

On one side only let your lines be seen ; 

Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct, yes, re-correct all that you write, 

And let your ink be d/ack, your paper white ; 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 

Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims the practised writer more. 
Then send it off, and lest it merit lack, 

Inclose the postage-stamps to send it back ; 
But first, pay al/ the postage on it, too, 

For editors look black at ‘six cents due,’ 

And murmur as they run the effusion o’er : 
‘A shabby fellow and a wretched bore!’ 

Yet, ere it goes, take off a copy clean; 

Poets should own a copying-machine — 

Little they know the time that’s spent and care 
In hunting verses vanished — Gop knows where ! 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the Editor your friend. 
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Gossip wita READERS AND CorrEspoNDENTS.— Snow-dreams, slow-gleams, 
evening-red and the golden-flecked pall of night —lo! are they not all mused 
out in the following letter from one whom the reader already knoweth as the 
writer of more than one lyric for our pages: 


Uctter from a Cosy Corner. 
‘Columbus, Wisconsin. 


‘GentLe Reaper: Nothing could be warmer or snugger or cosier than is my out- 
of-the-way corner this evening. The warm colors of the carpet are rich and glowing ; 
the blue and gold damask falls heavily over the long windows ; the furniture is all heavy 
and dark and rest-inviting, and the bright coal glows in the grate with unparalleled 
brilliancy. The shaded lamp casts a soft light upon the pictures on the wall with their 
masses of rich color, upon the long rows of books in gilt and vellum, and upon the one 
occupant of the room, whose easy-chair is drawn close to the grate, and where she is 
lounging most luxuriously, with her feet upon Friar Tuck, a black Newfoundland, big 
and splendid, who serves not only as a foot-stool, but as general companion and listener 
to all the sayings, witty, wise and otherwise, of the lord and mistress of the corner. I 
love a whole day all alone. Those days, which do not come very often in this busy life 
of ours, when I can be all alone by my uninterrupted self during all the long hours, 
and with nothing to do unless I choose to do it; no article which must be written, no 
book which must be read, no letters which must be answered, and no friends who must 
be entertained ; these glorious days of total freedom are golden milestones in this 
care-full work-day world. Do they ever come to you, gentle reader? and do you know 
all of their charms? If not, let me discourse to you a little of the glories of an idle day, 
premising that to be enjoyed they must be rare —an occasional lull in the storm of 
active life; and also warning you that if you set about muking a business of enjoying 
yourself, you will fail of your object. This is the close of one of these white days of my 
life. Let me sketch it for you. 

‘With the early morning I drew my elbow-chair close to an eastern window, and 
spread an open book upon my lap. Then my eyes wandered out over the winter land- 
scape. It was snowing. I watched it for hours as it descended dreamily and dallyingly, 
the bewildering, dazzling snow, until the whole brown earth was covered and hid in its 
fall of pearls. I do not think I love the snow, and yet, is there any thing more beauti- 
ful, more emblematically beautiful of the purity of those who have found the rest which 
remains for the people of Gop? Yet your admiration of it is not genial and passion- 
ate as it is for many of the other beautiful designs of nature; but it is calm, ana- 
lytical and artistic. You know its beauty, and see it rather than feel it. It does not 
steal into your heart with the irresistible and pleading tenderness of the early flowers. 
You would not press it to your heart as you would those soft white leaves, like scented 
flakes of snow, which steal up out of the first green grass. You acknowledge the per- 
fection of every isolated flake, the grandeur of its solid gleaming masses, the delicacy of 
the wreaths which it hangs to every thing to which pendents can be attached; the 
glowing glory of its broad masses when the sun-light slants upon it and the rose hue 
which gleams through it as through crystal at sun-set. But all this does not flush your 
soul with gorgeous hues and make it clap its hands for gladness and exultation, as does the 
beauty of green masses of freshness and fragrance ; wreaths and garlands of foliage and 
bloom, or volumes of dashing water, with curves and crests of spray, and strings of sil- 
ver foam-bells ; or the walls of jasper and gold studded with onyx and sapphire and 
crysolites, which are reared every evening in the West, to shut the day out of the world 
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till the reign of night be over. It seems to me that the heartiest and most human love 
which nature ever inspires in us, is inspired by color, and that without this, whatever 
love we may feel for any object, is utterly devoid of passionate tenderness. But if I do 
not love the snow, I love to watch it in its mazy earthward flight ; and the hours passed 
by unheeded as I gazed out upon it, indulging, meantime, many dreams of the Hereto- 
fore, and striving to fold away from before my eye the crimson curtain of uncertainty 
which veils our view of the grand After-Land toward which we are all drifting with the 
great navy of the world, through the tossing and raging of the gulf-stream of human 
life. But, between reading and dreaming and listening to the muffled music of the 
snow, the long hours of the day had almost run their silent courses before I was aware ; 
and feeling as though I had not sat there an hour, I wheeled my chair to a western 
window to watch the flowering of the tree of sun-set. It had ceased snowing, and there 
was a most gorgeous blossoming of the clouds as the sun went down. How regally he 
always departs! And why should not the ending of our lives be equally calm, sublime 
and glorious? After we have felt all the wild joys of living, known all its flush and 
thrill, its majesty and grandeur and its terror, its infinite capabilities and its Gop-like 
aspirations, why should we not resign it majestically and rest from it all, both its fever- 
ish exultant joys and its thousand colossal woes, in that convent of the sacred heart, the 
cool, flower-wreathed chambers of the grave? But the sun-set slowly faded out of 
the red west, furling its crimson flags till another evening hour; and, after a while, the 
measureless meadows of the sky were sowed with the golden eternal lilies which nightly 
gladden the eyes of the whole creation ; and the moon, like a fountain of white light, 
sprung up in the eastern sky. Then, as the day was fairly closed and the seal of the 
Has Been was placed upon it, I dropped the curtains and drew my chair up to the blaz- 
ing grate. And this is life. Morning dawns, the days, hours flow by, fleetly or slowly 
as the heart beats lightly or heavily ; evening settles again around us, and we wait the 
dawning of another day. Oh! the infinite sadness of those to whom this and the few 
petty cares or pleasures which fill the hours is all; who never know one regal hour, 
one hour of inspired life, of soul-thrilling emotion, of the wildest abandonment of feeling, 
of thought which leaves the universe behind. These occasional hours, to those who feel 
them, are the Grand All of life; and yet the thousands whose souls never rise above 
their daily bread, have no conception of them. But my sheet is full, gentle reader, and 
I give you my hand, and am yours always, Hartiz Tyxg.’ 


‘An Irishman in a Witness-Box’ is proverbially a difficult subject. That 
others have found Patrick a slippery colt to chase, appears from an anecdote 
which Kick scissors from a friendly letter : 


‘Tue captain of a steam-boat, seeing an Irishman smoking away abaft the wheel- 
house, stepped up to him and said: ‘ Don’t you see that notice stuck up there ?’ 

‘*D’ ye mane that bet o’ paintid tin?’ 

**To be sure I do.’ 

‘ *Shure I say it.’ 

** Why don’t you follow it?’ 

‘*T have n’t sayn it move; it’s nailed fast, I’m considerin’. 

‘*T mean, have n’t you read that notice ?’ 

‘ * Divil a bit; shure I don’t know how to rade.’ 

‘ * Well, it says : ‘No smoking allowed here !’’ 

‘ ‘Be the powers! it does n’t consarn me a smite thin, for I nivir smoked ‘aloud’ in 
me life.’ ’ 


‘Not much made there.’ - - - Ir the verses which we here give be not in 
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spired with true feeling — yea, and that deepest of all tender mystery, the feel- 
ing of the mother for her loved ones — why, then Knick will never guess again. 
We have no indication of its authorship, but do commend it as most evidently 


heart-born : 
CHithout and GHitpin. 


‘Sorriy the gold has faded from the sky, 
Slowly the stars have gathered one by one, 
Calmly the crescent moon mounts up on high, 
And the long day is done. 


‘With quiet heart my garden-walks I tread, 
Feeling the beauty that I cannot see, 
Beauty and fragrance all around me shed, 

By flower and shrub and tree. 


‘ Often I linger where the roses pour 
Exquisite odors from each glowing cup, 
Or where the violet, brimmed with sweetness o’er, 
Lifts its small chalice up. 


‘ With fragrant breath the lilies woo me now, 
And softly speaks the sweet-voiced mignonette ; 
The heliotrope, with meekly-lifted brow, 
Says to me: ‘ Go not yet.’ 


‘So for a while I linger, but not long. 
High in the heavens rides the fiery Mars, 
Careering steed ’mid the glorious throng, 
rightest of all the stars. 


‘But, softly gleaming through the curtain’s fold, 
The home-star beams with more alluring ray ; 
And, as a star led sage and seer of old, 
So it directs my way : 


‘ And leads me in where my young children lie, 
Rosy and beautiful in tranquil rest ; 
The seal of sleep is on each fast-shut eye, 
Heaven’s peace within each breast. 


‘I bring them gifts — not frankincense nor myrrh, 
Gifts the adoring magi humbly brought 
The young Cuitp, cradled in the arms of her 
Blest beyond mortal thought! 


‘ But love, the love that fills my mother-heart 
With a sweet rapture, oft akin to pain ; 
The yearning love that bids the tear-drops start 
And fall like summer rain : 


‘ And faith that dares for their dear sake, to climb 
Boldly where once it would have feared to go, 
And calmly standing on those heights sublime, 
ears not the storm below : 


‘And prayer: O Gop! unto Tuy throne I come, 
Bringing my darlings, but I cannot speak ; 
With awe and love oppressed my lips are dumb: 
Grant what my heart would seek !’ 


And now you may read it over again. - - - Our genial correspondent 
‘R. M. N.,’ he who ‘discoorsed’ so well not long ago of janitors, gives us the 
‘shake o’ hand’ in a friendly letter, in which, among much gay talk, we find 
somewhat concerning one JABEz : 


‘A RuUsTIC—JaBEZ by name — whose appreciation of things sacred was any thing 
but nice, was one day ‘ driving’ a load of wood to market. Just opposite the Rev. Mr. 
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R ——’s the ‘critturs’ got stuck in a deep mud-hole, whereat JaBEz grew excessively 
profane, insomuch that his loud oaths brought out the parson, who, determined if pos- 
sible to save a brand from the burning, began : 

‘ “My friend, do you know the road you are travelling ?’ 

‘* Yaas,’ replied Jasez, ‘goin’ to market, ef I ever get adut uv this cussed mud- 
hole.’ 

‘* Ah! my friend, that is not what I mean; what I do mean is, that you are on the 
highway to the bottomless pit.’ 

‘* Bottomless pit! bottomless pit!’ mused Jasez, as if endeavoring to remember 
some long-forgotten place, ‘whare mout that be, parson ?’ 

‘Tt is a place beyond this earth; ten times hotter than the imagination can con- 
ceive.’ 

‘ * Gracious,’ said JaBEz, with a troubled countenance, ‘it must be awful; a feller 
would n’t stand it long there, would he, parson ?’ 

‘* Yes, but he would, though, for you see he would be fitted for his state, 

‘*QOh! he would, eh!’ said Jabez, brightening up. ‘ Wall, ef a feller’s only fitted 
fur his state, I do n’t see as it makes but a cussed little difference where you put him.’’ 


Gee! g’lang! - - - Tue following dramatic pun is truly terrible : 


Scene: Chatham street.— Company assembled: Three Jew ‘barkers’ for ready- 
made garments. 

Levi: ‘Mishter Satamonsu, kin you inform me vhy de shentlemens here present 
ish like a leetle pit of a shmall room ?’ 

Satamons: ‘I gifes him oop.’ 

Itzig Rosensavy, (aus Frankfort am Main :) ‘Und I forgives him oop, too.’ 

Levi: ‘ Becase ve’re are a clo’ set.’ 

OurtsipE IntsHmaNn: ‘ An’ can yees till me why ye’re like five sixths av a closet ? 

IsRAELITES IN CHorus: ‘No, nein.’ 

In1sH OvutstpER: ‘ Because ye ’re a lo’ set.’ 


General confusion, ending in the parties joyously kicking one another all round , 


and a harmonious knocking off of hats, terminated by the appearance of a green-looking 
countryman. 


Do you know the air of the Russian ‘Troika,’ reader? A wailing melody 
born of high winds over endless steppes— the air which Bayarp Tay.or heard 
sung by Russian gipsies — the song loved by seventy millions of Sclavonians ? 
And to it our correspondent has well suited the following words: 


Black-Lyed Thekla. 





BY HENRY PERRY LELAND. 


Air: Russian ‘Troika,’ 


‘Stawa Bocu! in moon-light gleaming, 
I see the spires of Irkutsk shine ; 
Now faster, yamschek, lash your horses, 
Taek.a, the black-eyed maid, is mine! 
In light telyega o’er the ice, girl, 
Of Lake Baikal, like birds we fly ; 
Four Tartar horses, sharp-shod, clatter — 
But hark! the wolves behind us cry. 
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‘Ha! yamschek, faster lash your horses — 

I see their red eyes flashing gleam. 

Where are the pistols, Taexia ? — quickly ! 
Gop and the Czar! now hear them scream. 

The blood in streams poured o’er our faces 
When the blue ball went through his heart, 

And with a yell the black wolk snarling, j 
Fell as if pinned by Cossack dart. 


‘ Again red eyes, white teeth are shining, ; 
e feel their cursed blood-thirsty breath : P 
Three, four, fall dead — on fly our horses — 
THEKLA, the black-eyed, ’s saved from death ! 


Throw off your furs, bring in the vodka, 
We'll drink while stars above us shine; 

Then reel to bed and sleep till sober — 
Tuex a, the black-eyed maid, is mine!’ 


Wovutp it not be worth while for every city to appoint an epitaph-officer, 
some one who should, at public expense, provide the poor with decent epitaphs, 
and see that no flagrant instances of bad spelling and evil grammar were cut in 
stone, to thereby render the solemn memory of the dead ridiculous? Think it 
over and then read the following from ‘one who hath travelled,’ and who dis- s 
courses ‘full oft’ anent this subject of tombs: 


‘Dear Knick: You have from time to time done good service to those who have 
gone before us, by pointing out to the living the follies they have committed in carving 
silly, illiterate and vulgar sentences on the grave-stones of the dead, thus rendering 
their memories unrespected and unrevered. 

‘There should be over every grave-yard some one having authority to forbid en- 
trance to such epitaphs as the following. I copied it from a large cemetery near Detroit, 
Michigan, and it is an exact copy of the original, only suppressing the last name of the 
deceased, out of respect for the sorrowing wife, whoever she may be. 


ee Fae 


IN MEMORY OF 
J.-E. G 





BORN IN MONTREAL 
July 4, 1826. Died August 1, 1854. 














weap not for me wife dear 
mor give one mournful sigh 

for god has called me from you 

henc to duel with him on high. ‘ 


this trebut is areded to is memery by en affectionate 
thourgh by A sorrowing wife. 

‘The idea of a man, after going through the battle of life, being called to duel on i 
high, is very strange ; and to spell erected, as the sorrowing wife does —‘ areded — : 
passeth show.’ z 

TxERE is enough plain, common-sense in the following to make it acceptable 
to Knick, ‘and if this court know his readers—and she think it do’— to 
Knicx's readers. Bethink you that in these times of trial and sorrow there is 
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little credit in shaming the depressed by over-gay attire, by luxury and osten- 
tation, and that in our great cities the truly well-bred have been the first to set 
a good example in this respect. Kyickx could indicate a round hundred of 
ladies who no longer flaunt their diamonds and moirées of evenings, not that 
they have them no longer, but simply because it is not good tone or style to be 
clad in high holiday garb. As for the gentlemen, they have entered long syne 
on such a course of rough garments and briar, or Bruyére-wood pipes, that few 
of them require aught save praise. But as our correspondent truly asserts, 
there are certain ‘ deestricts’ whereunto the light of Fashion hath not penetrated, 


and for their benefit we find a corner for our afflicted-with-the-sins-of-his-neigh- 
bors correspondent. 


‘Dear Knick: I’m a stranger to the ‘ Provision Basket’ from which you set your 
well-filled board, though not a stranger to the board itself, for therefrom I have often 
gleaned a luxurious feast, consoling to the heart of man. 

‘Have you ever thought what a world this is getting to be —no, already got to be, 
in the rural ‘ deestricts’— and how the lovely half of human creation, as a generality, 
frown down the coarser portion, unless be-jeweled and be-decked with fashion’s flimsy 
fopperies? Perhaps you never have thought on this subject, or if you have, it has been 
with pleasant remembrances of by-gone times. When such pleasure rises to memory’s 
surface, then ’t is indeed a joy to muse on the past, the present and the prospects of the 
future — occasionally. 

‘I know not whether you ever think of the country, further than as to the dollars 
and cents it brings into your treasury to secure the welcome face which shines monthly 
from your smoke-begrimed walls ; but if you do, you must of course know what a leveller 
of caste a country locality is. 

‘It is said ‘it takes all kinds of folks to make a world,’ and the axiom is true. But, 
in our townlet (I live in the semi-country) there is an enormous quantity of ‘all kinds 
of folks ;’ in fact, it is remarked that ‘ every family is a ‘ class’ of itself.’ What would 
you think of pride running so high — yea, in these plain war-times — that every thing, 
even the necessary food to sustain life, is sacrificed, that the back may bear the costly 
material which it is expected will create the admiration of some and envy of others? 
What would you, Venerable Wisdom, think of young women who are not so well off in 
the good things of this world as those they occasionally pass, turning up their pretty 
little noses at the man dressed in working-clothes, and twenty minutes after take par- 
ticular pains to speak in the blandest style, and even across the road, to fifty-five dollars 
thirty-seven and-a-half cents, as expressed by the same person in broad-cloth and fine 
linen? But still, such there are in our community, and we doubt not, in others; for, 
though we think ours ‘a leetle ahead’ in that respect, still we opine that the peculiar 
feature is only more noticeable by repeated contact. 

‘What a pity ’tis that country people will not raise their thoughts above the 
standard of sordid wealth and lazy foppery! for here, in the country, if any one can 
commune with the Hiegner Powers, this is the place. 

‘With the fresh breeze of heaven in close communion, whispering the joys of 
another world into your very soul; with the beautiful tints, uniformities and vagaries of 
nature delighting the eye; with the beautiful voice of the feathered songsters warbling 
in your ears ; with the majestic forest-tree swaying in the wind, and anon sheltering you 
from the scorching rays of a summer’s sun ; with duly ordained changes of the seasons, 
and again in the wild and flashing tempest, who is there but miust see his own insignifi- 
cance and acknowledge his dependence upon his fellow-man and inferiority in the scale 

of being ? But for education, man is worse than the brute of the field, for he does 
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nothing which is useful to the community ; he but vegetates upon the earth with not even 
the redeeming qualities of the grandeur and beauty of even the meanest of the vegetable 
kingdom. By education, I do not alone mean that which makes a man a professor ; 
but that knowledge of some business which makes him an active part of the great whole 
which forms a productive nation, and raises him above the level of the indolent, whether 
poor or rich.’ 


Where, indeed, should we rise above foppery if not in the country? Out 
in the greenwood, under the leaves, there, at least, those who have the pri- 
vilege of breathing in fresh air and beauty should dare to be simple and 
natural. - - - Kwick finds the following specimen of a ‘pious sell’ in the 
Presbyterian Banner : 


‘Lame and Lay» —A fable. 


‘Two beggars, Lame and Lazy, were in want of bread. One leaned on his crutch, 
the other reclined on his couch. 

‘Lame called on Cuarity and humbly asked fora cracker. Instead of a cracker he 
received a whole loaf. 

‘ Lazy, seeing the gift of Caariry, exclaimed: ‘ What! ask a cracker and receive a 
loaf? Well, I will ask for a loaf, and I shall expect a load of bread; or if I ask a bis- 
cuit, she will give me a batch of bread.’ 

‘ Lazy now applied to Cuartry and called for a loaf of bread. 

‘* Your demanding a loaf,’ said Cuartty, ‘ proves youa loafer. You are of that class 
and character who ask and receive not ; you ask amiss,’ 

‘Lazy, who always found fault, not fortune, and had rather whine than work, com- 
plained of ill-treatment, and even accused Cuariry of a breach of an exceedingly great 
and precious promise — ‘ask and you shall receive.’ 

‘ Cuarity pointed him to a painting in her room, which presented to his vision three 
personeges, Faitu, Hope and Cuarity. Cuarity appeared fairer and larger than her 
sisters. 

‘He noticed her right hand held a pot of honey, which fed a bee disabled, having 
lost its wings. Her left hand was armed with a whip to keep off the drones. 

‘*Do n’t understand it,’ said Lazy. 

‘Cuarity replied: ‘It means that Caarity feeds the lame and flogs the lazy.’ 

‘ Lazy turned to go. 

‘* Stop,’ said Cuarity; ‘instead of coin I will give you counsel. Do not go and 
live on your poor mother, for I will send you a rich aunt.’ 

* * Rich aunt,’ echoed Lazy. ‘ Where shall I find her ?’ 

‘© You will find her in Proverbs sixth chapter and sixth verse.’ ’ 


Very good. Now for our little ‘ edition.’ 


PARABOLE THE SECOND. 


Arter a while, Lazy concluded that half a loaf was better than no bread, and not 
being very well breaded himself, he concluded to try it on the small, 

So he went to Cuarirty and asked for a cracker. 

Caarity took up the poker and gave him a swipe over the cocoa-nut. 

‘ Ouch ! good woman,’ said he, ‘that hurts. Don’t do it any again some more.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Caarity, ‘ you asked for a cracker, Wasn't that one?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Lazy, ‘I asked for bread and you gave me a stun.’ 
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PARABOLE THE THIRD. 

One day Lazy, finding himself in the dark with an empty lamp, went to PoLiticaL 
Economy. 

* Well!’ quoth she. 

‘I can’t well,’ he replied. 

‘I always thought you did, she answered. ‘ What am I expected to donate ?’ 

‘ A little ile,’ he murmured. ‘And I kin pay for it. Listen! Why is kerosene 
like a chimbly afire? Because it is a burning flue-ed. There now, fill my lamp.’ 

As Po.iticat Economy replenished the implement, a drop of the illuminative sub- 
stance fell into the middle of a half-empty wash-basin. 

‘ Lazy,’ said she, ‘ why is that ere drop like Blackwell’s, where you pass your sum- 
mers ?’ 

‘ Nary know,’ he answered. 

* Because it’s a little Isle And surrounded by water.’ 

And Lazy went out and hanged himself with a yard of maccaroni. 


‘ Knick,’ as it is well known, has long astonished the community and 
‘ked’ntry ’ (by the way, who is it that says ‘ked’ntry?’ We never heard it 
any where) with anecdotes of remarkable infants. One of the most touching 
incidents of baby wit which has ever come under our observation is the follow- 
ing, kindly forwarded to us by a friend: 


‘* We have a little four-year-old at our house, a remarkably smart and handsome 
little one — ‘the perfect likeness of her pa.’ The other day, as we were at tea, (we al- 
ways take tea at a fashionable hour,) casting her dark blue eyes with a sort of a vacant 
stare on the large solid silver tea-set (price two hundred and twenty-five dollars at 
B. B. and Co.’s, new last spring,) she burst out suddenly with: ‘Ma! ma!’ 

‘* What, dear?’ answered her mother, who sat next her in a magnificent silver- 
mounted reception-chair, the best I could find in town. 

‘ With a choice smile our ‘ wee one’ replied: ‘An’t it warm ?’’ 


‘Astounding!’ ‘But true.’ And yet we have another : 


‘Ir the fact that the following has been printed before, in the not very-widely-circu- 
lated columns of a country newspaper that I once edited, does not make it objection- 
able to the diners at your choicely-spread table, you will ‘ prent’ it, I’ve not the sloub- 
test dight. 

‘In a town in y® goodly State of Massachusetts, did one time reside a little lass of 
six years old, who her name was, for all I know to the contrary, Marta. In the same 
house with this little lass lived a maiden lady of very unpleasant ways, whose delight it 
was to ‘ pester’ the small Marrua with questions, by which means Martua had come to 
much dislike Miss Pump, as I will so bename her. Once Martua made a visit to Boston- 
When she returned, Miss Pump set upon her. Whereat this colloquy: 

* * Where ye be’n, Martuy?’ 

‘*To Boston, Miss Pump.’ 

‘*La! ’N who’d ye see there, Martny ?’ 

‘*Oh! I saw a—a angel.’ 

‘*My! ’N what’d th’ anngel say, Marrny ?’ 

**He said, ‘How do you do, pretty little girl?’ ’ 

**Sakes! °N who else d’ ye see, Marrny ?’ 

**Oh! I saw—I saw—the Devit!’ 
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‘*Ma’cy! ’N what ’d he say, Martuy?’ 
* * He said, ‘ How ’s my good friend Miss Pump?’ 
‘The pump became suddenly dry.’ 


An ingenious piece of manufacture that! The point of this story is, that it’s 
strictly true/ - - - Sgcessta is not eminent in poetry, and a military 
friend of ours, now doing good service against Dixie, sends us proof thereof in 
a lyric ‘captured and confiscated’ by him during the past summer in a sud- 
denly abandoned rebel camp in Virginia. The which aforesaid ‘poem’ we give 


verbatim, litteratim, et spellatim, so far as the very Virginian writing permits us 
to do: 





‘To the Ladies of Pookersbille. 


‘Sweete May has come with all its flowers 
Sweete birds sing sweetly in eitch bowe 
Sweet proffes(?) scent each pleasant gale 
Sweet perfume each breath enhale 


‘Tis sweet to know we have kind friends 
Tis sweete to know where love depends 
Tis sweet to think of these we love 
Tis sweet when lips the test will prove 


‘But sweeter fars our countrey’s staple 
The essence from the sugar Maple 
When given by our country Lasses 
The essence of our sugar lgses.(?) 


‘Oh! sweet damsels of Hookerville 
You are sweet enough to kill 
Any poor verdant loafer 
With your love and maple sugar 


‘I will Clos with my Respects 
For your love my heart reflects 
You have my heart you have my will 
For sweeter days at Hookerville, 
To these verses the bard has added, as if for 'envoi: 


‘I love sugar and the sugar-tree 
I love with all my heart 
I love the girls of Hookerville 
For they threw a cupid’s dart 


‘May every blissing in this life 
Attend you on your way 
And ech become a loving wife 
Is all I have to say.’ 


Little did the Southern bard dream when he fled, that he left his glory all 
safe —for have not his verses been printed, and are not the sweetness and 
beauty of Hookersville, as set forth by its sugar and lasses, now spread far and 
wide over the world? ‘Truly the Hookersvillains and their daughters and sis- 
ters should be content. They, too, have a poet. - - - Ovr far-down 
Jersey friend writeth to us, illustrating by anecdote the well-known fact, that 
ingenuity is native to ‘the sect.’ 


‘As young Exsripce Camp was some days ago tearing home, with a sucking-pig 
under one arm and a ‘box sassige-cutter’ under the other, who should he suddenly 
encounter at the forks of the road, on her way to the ‘store,’ but the gay and buxom 
Mey Hanp, which ‘feminine’ was his lady-love, or in other words, ‘ the gal he went to 
see.’ 
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‘* Why, Mery Hanp, is that you? Why, you skeered me most to death! How 
d@’ y’ do to day ?’ thus puffed forth E:pripes as soon as he could get his ‘ wind.’ 

‘* Pooty well, thank you,’ returned the delighted damsel; ‘but for massy’s sake, 
what er you doin’ with all them queer things — say ?’ 

‘* Why, you see,’ said ELprives, ‘the ole man jes sent me fur a pig what he 'ngaged 
of Squire SairH some time ago, and the ole woman told me as I come home to stop to 
Miss Titison’s and git her sossige-cutter. We’re goin’ to hev some sossige; killed 
them big hogs er ours yisterday.’ 

‘ *Sassige is good ; ant it?’ remarked MeLy somewhat pensively, what with the 
seductiveness of such an idea. “ 

‘* Well, ’t is,’ returned her equally appreciative lover ; ‘but I know suthin’ a derned 
sight better. I say, Mzty, ef I on’y hed a fair chance—ef I wus on’y in the right 
place, and could set down, I’d hev a reel good hug: that’s so.’ 

‘* Pooh!’ ejaculated the maiden with a fine blush, which was, however, well nigh 
extinguished in a blazing look of fun, ‘I fur my part do n’t see nothin’ to hender. Yer 
could n’t lay the pig down, ’n then set the sassige-cutter on the pig, ’n then slap me on 
the sassige-cutter, could yer?’’ 


And it was done, doubtless. Where there’s a will — but is not the whole 
told in ‘ Love’s Integritie ?’ 
‘Over the mountaines 

And under the waves, 

Over the fountaines « 
And under the graves ; 

Under floods that are deepest, 
That doe Nepruns obey ; 


Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will finde out the waye.’ 


Our smoking friends may gather a good hint from 
The Pipe Papers. 


No. Ong. 

I am a pipe-smoker. I know what it is and how it is done. I was elected to pip- 
ing from my youth up, and in my manhood I did not depart therefrom. Even as I 
write, the amber tip is held between my teeth, and the short meerschaum sends up like 
an altar its smoke—to whom? Probably ad inferos —little care I. Probably, for first 
of all in the primeval wonic cycles of history, when, according to Mexican chronicle, 
the Conqueror went down into hell, the evil daemons, to appease him, treated him to 
cigars, 

I found that story in the book edited by my special friend, and one of the best of 
good fellows, (be his name known honorably in all lands!) Master Nico.aus Trisyer, 
book-seller of London. That legend at one leap puts tobacco further back than frank- 
incense —into Pre-Adamite ages. Imagine the scene. The fearful Lord — impassive 
and terrible in the mighty hour of triumph —the fierce fiends, golden, grotesque, and 
hell-grimed, enormous flitting Chiriqui idols, passing around Mexican cigars. That lets 
us down a little, unless the cigars were better than those of modern Mexico, of which I 
bought, not long since, a small lot in Broadway, for two dollars a hundred. But doubt- 
less, the cigars were like those which Saw Stick gave the Judge, ‘first chop’ true Vuelta 
Abajos, fragrant as the odors which, in the gamut of perfume, as laid down by Fourier 
and Septimus Pixsse gather around the spicy mystical note of santal-wood. 

He who would enjoy a pipe, smokes mild. Believe in experience, 0 reader! I 
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have tried Persian tumback and some of the Sultan’s own; Cuba ‘shorts’ have been 
mine, and OLpENKorT’s beste Varinas ; the flavor of Beyrout ‘ Blue Seal’ and Scafarlatti 
have I inhaled ; but of all, give me good, mild Lynchberg, yellow-brown, pressed in 
those rectangular cakes, which look like the tempting preparations of concentrated vege- 
tables, of which ‘a small one makes soup for eight soldiers.’ Mild, I say. Write it, 
O Sophomore! exultant in thy first meerschaum, on thy heart! Only the green-horn 
who deems it manly to affect every thing strong, ruins his nerves to come in after-years, 
with the abominations of burning Cavendish and fine-cut. Observe —I say mild. 
There is a fearful heresy gaining ground in the Church-fumant, of which I am an 
unworthy pastor, which I feel called on to comfute. The youth of the present day, al- 
beit lusty smokers, honest fellows and noble pipers as ever man need wish to gee, have 
learned from some false teacher, that to color a meerschaum rapidly, one must use 
strong tobacco. Dico tibi veré, it is all gammon. Gammon, bosh, idleness, folly and 
deceit. Look ye, gentlemen, what is it that colors the clay? The oil of tobacco, 
latent in the black nicotine slime which gathers in the stem. Well, take this from a 
pipe where it has gathered from a mild tobacco, and see if it be not as black, as bitter 
and as intense as that from the strongest tobacco ever inhaled by peasant or sailor. Re- 
member that the pipe can only retain a certain quantity of this oil, which penetrates 
slowly, and this quantity gathers as effectually in a very few smokes from mild tobacco 
as from strong. But that is not all. Why is meerschaum the best material for a pipe ? 
Because it has a better flavor after it has been well smoked. You who believe the non- 
sensical gabble of ignorant and verdant smokers, who say that no one can tell in the 
dark whether his cigar%be lit, give ear unto me. There was a time when, of six pet 
meerschaums, I knew each one, smoking it in the deepest mid-night, by its flavor. 
Now, a pipe which has been colored on strong tobacco, acquires a bad aroma, while one 
fed on light, dry, pure leaf, has a pleasant, refined and well-bred gout. The difference 
between stable and parlor is not greater than that between two pipes which have been 
respectively, strongly and mildly smoked. ‘Think of this when you smoke tobacco !’ 
It is the old comparison between Madeira and Rum —let him who can profit by it. 
‘And when we next meet, let me fill my bowl from thy bag of Winnnebago.’ 


WE are indebted to a friend for the following reminiscence of ‘Smrrn: ’ 


‘Suirn, of this habitat, has a wife who believes in him. Swuru, in her opinion, can 
do every thing. If the Chinese language were mentioned, Mrs. Smita would put in a 
claim to her husband’s knowledge of the article. 

‘Now, if there’s any thing that Smrra hasn’t got, it is the memory of texts and 
sermons. Yet, only yesterday, Sunday evening, his pretty wife asserted, that it was 
hardly worth while to go to church — Suitn could always repeat the whole. This I 
could n’t stand. So I touched him up, asking for the text of the morning. 

‘* Let ’s see,’ said Smirn, turning around in his chair. ‘H’m—yes. Well, it was 
to this effect: ‘ The grass-widders cut up!” 

‘* Not quite, my dear,’ said Mrs. Suir, with a benignant smile. ‘ Not quite. It 
was, The grass withereth, and is cut down.’ But (this was spoken triumphantly) you 
did come pretty near the general sense, did n’t he? it was about grass, sure enough!’’ 


Well, all flesh is grass, and grass, ‘it is to be presumed,’ always feels ‘cut 
up’ at the prospect of being cut down, whether said grass occur in the form 
of ‘widders’ or herbage. Which brings us exactly to a lyric, which Knick is 
assured ‘ sings first-rate,’ and, which like a Texas duel, rp! be accomplished 
‘with or without a second :’ 
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De Crass—-CGidow. 


Tuere’s a beautiful cloak of rich rat-colored plush, 

And two dimpled dumplings of cheeks with a blush, 

And a fast little hand, with a glove always new, 

And a lot of big rings, which distinetly show through ; 
And a small parasol, with the air of a flirt, 

And skirts always clean, though the streets be all dirt, 
And the things all belong — like the song which I write — 
To the little grass-widow, who lives on our flight. 


Her eyes are like puddles of ‘Mayrnarp and Noyss,’ 

But they sparkle like fire, when she bows to the ‘ boys ;’ 
And oh! how they dart to the heart a keen ray, 

When you meet her a-shopping some fine frosty day ; 
She fears not the wind, and she fears not the snow, 

She fears but the prospect of missing a beau; 

And oh! when she meets one, her smile is a sight! 

The pretty grass-widow who lives on our flight. 


And is n’t she fond of good stories and jokes! 

She discounts at billiards — folks say that she smokes — 
[She whiffs cigarettes for neuralgian pain, 

And then she has travelled in Cuba and Spain.] 

She has been to the East, she has roamed through the West, 
She has danced where the balls were the brightest and best, 
And was fresh when the morning came in with its light — 
The pretty grass-widow who lives on our flight. 


How she whirls like a fire-work in rapture away, 

When you take her a ‘ rocket-time’ ride in a sleigh; 

How she loves to be wrapped like a baby complete, 

And begs you to carefully shawl up her feet. 

O pshaw! she’d be glad to go ride on a hearse, 
i With a six-footer big-whiskered chap for her nurse ; 
i And would waltz with Old Nick — if she found him polite — 
The pretty grass-widow who lives on our flight. 


One day she was sick, and expected to die, 

I sat by her side — we were both on the ery — 
When she choked down the tears — wiped them off with a curl, 
And murmured, ‘ /’m glad that old Death an’t a girl. 
S He’s a rather slim pattern of course for a beau, 

E But sd thing’s better than nothing, you know; 

; I wonder if flirting with him would be right,’ 

: Said the pretty grass-widow who lives on our flight. 


Then she suddenly cried, ‘ Why, I can’t die at all, 


i Next Thursday ’s the night of the Bachelors’ Ball! 

4 There ’s my lovely new dress to come in, I declare 
I’ve ordered the loveliest thing for my hair, 
And my Baltimore pet will be sure to be there, . 


Why of course I must live’—so she jumped up and dressed, 
‘ And at dinner was eae Soot with the best, 
For the thought of a frolic had set her all right, 
The jolly grass-widow who lives on our flight. 


i 


To all lovers of temperance, Knick commends : 


Slonsieur Achille sur Ies Boissons Americaines. 


‘By gar, zese cockstails brak’ me ’eart, 

Zey gife me moche ze bloos : 

I wiss’ [ s’all ratturn to France, 
I feel so eendispose. 

T go to dine my soazial frenz, 

gife zem one ‘ blow-wout,’ 

Mon Diev! ze wine eet costs so dear 

Zat mak's me moche poot out. 


es eats 
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* Vrai Cognac, zat ees not so bad, 
Beeg Thing ees brandy strait ; 
Bote zen ze price, zat mak’s me sad, 
Zat is not var’ fust rate! 

Zen in ze one hoss groggariz 
Zey concoc’ emmetations 

I sink zey most ’ave vinyards zere 
Of all ze forraigne nations. 


: 7 mak’ you s’erry, port, or ailse 
e vary bes’ champagne ; 

Gredin! zat’s mad’ of goazbarriz, 
And gifes one stomach pain. 

I ron ’srough all zey geevs to drink, 
But more eet rons me s’rough 

Lak one dam knife. I’m off for France, 
And beeds zis land adieu!’ 

Let us hope that in wine-y viney France Monsieur AcHILLE soon ‘made up 
the difference.’ - - - We pray all Knickersocker readers to take note of 
the publication in book-form, by Purnam, of Kiupatu’s ‘ Revelations (Under- 
currents) of Wall-Street,’ which is now ready for delivery. See our notice in 
this regard. The book and the Knickersocker MaGazine one year for Three 
Dollars! Send on your orders. - - - A sTaTEMENT is now going the rounds 
to the effect that the literary matter of the Knickerspocker MaGazinz is identi- 
cal with that of the Continentat Montuty. It is needless to say that this is 
entirely false in every detail. Not one line of literary, or any other matter, has 
ever appeared in common between the two magazines — the one being printed 
and published in New-York and the other in Boston. Editors who have been 
misled into giving currency to this statement will confer a favor by publishing 
the truth. An examination of the two publications will convince any one at a 
glance that each is entirely original and different. - - - Tue reader, while 
we beg him to be ever ‘kindly mindful’ of Kyrcx, will not take it ill should we 
say a word of Knicx’s younger brother, the Continentat Montaty, of which 
latter it is worth remarking that the sales of its first number, published in 
January, were greater than any ever before made of the first of any American 
magazine, the demand therefor being still continued. All desirous of reading 
a straightforward, out-spoken, unflinching publication, having among its con- 
tributors the first political writers and most popular men in the country, will 
find it, as we honestly believe, in the Contrventat. The Sewarp papers, begun 
in February, which have excited so much comment from the press, will be 
found of special interest to all desirous of learning the higher secrets of our 
foreign and domestic policy. - - - Wu our best of friends —the Contri- 
butors — have patierice? Many good things, now deferred, will appear in the 
April number. 




















